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Unusual North Ireland 
rock formation called 
Giant's Causeway was 
photographed by F. 
Robert Smith, Baltimore, 
Md., with Leica IIIf, 
1/50 second, £:5.6. 


Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 


for October 


AT 


Mosque tower mirrored 
in moat of Schwetzingen 
Castle, Germany, was 
lensed by Edwin Deles- 
demier, NYC, with Exac- 
ta VX set for 1/150 sec- 
ond at f:16. 


Sidewalk 


shadows near 
United Nations 
tariat were filmed by 
C. F. Davis, NYC, who 
used Vigilant-Kodak 616 
at £:16 setting for 1/50 


second exposure. 


CONTESTRUEES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, TrAvet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. Al- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TraAveL cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travet. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
riving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 
. l represent an American firm. 


. 1 would like to contact a firm that 
makes 


. May L inspect your plant? 


. lam considering retiring in ................ 


.Can you give me a local source of 
information? 


. I would like to have this negative de- 
veloped. 


_ When will it be ready? 


Don’t look into the camera. 


. Can you fill this prescription? 
. What is your fee, doctor? « 


. These shirts need laundering. 
. Please do not starch them. 


. I wish to send this package by regu- 
lar mail. 


. What is the charge for the use of the 
tennis courts? 


. How much do the ski lifts cost by the 
day? 


. | wish to buy some golf balls. 

. Can [rent a swimming suit? 

. | would like to rent a towel. 

. How much are tickets for children? 


. Where is the nearest tourist office? 


BP 


. Penso di ritirarmi in. . 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND RODOLFO PUCELLI 


PEAK UP! 


ry 
. 


ITALIAN 


.lo rappresento una ditta americana. 


Vorrei mettermi a contatto con una 
ditta che si occupa di... 


. Posso ispezionare il vostro stabili- 


mento? 


COE aes ace) 


Pué dirmi dove si possono ottenere 
informazioni locali? 


. Vorrei farmi sviluppare questa nega- 


tiva. 


. Quando sara pronta? 

. Non guardinella camera oscura. 
. Pué prepararmi questa ricetta? 
. Qual é il suo onorario, dottore? 


. Queste camicie hanno bisogno di 


essere lavate. 


. Per favore, non inamidarle. 


. Desidero mandare questo pacco per 


posta regolare. 


. Quanto si paga per l’uso dei campi 


da tennis? 


. Quanto costano al giorno i tram- 


polini per sciatori? 


. Vorrei comprare alcune palle da 


golf, 


. Posso prendere in affitto un costume 


da bagno? 


. Vorrei prendere in affitto un asciuga- 


mano. 


. Quanto costano i biglietti per bam- 


bini? 


. Dov’é il pit vicino ufficio turistico? 


ITALIAN 
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. Eeoh 


. Kway-stay kah-mee-tchay 


. Kwah-toh koh-stah-noh ahl jor-nok 


. Voh-ray-ee kohm-prah-ray ahl-koo: 
: Pohs-soh prayn-day-ray een ahf-feet 
. Vohr-ray pyayn-day-ray een ahf-feet 


. Kwahn-toh koh-stah-noh ee bee-le 


PRONUNCIATION 


rahp-pray-sayn-toh  oo-nah 


deet-tah ah-may-ree-kah-nah. 


. Vohr-ray-ee mayt-tayr-mee ah kon- 


taht-toh kon oo-nah deet-tah kay see 
ok-koo-pah dee. . . . 


.Pos-soh ee-spay-zeeoh nah-ray eel 


voh-stroh stah-bee-lees-mayn-toh? 
Payn-soh dee ree-tee-rahr-mee een 
Ce COnfaneeazy) 

Poo-oh deer-mee doh-vay see pos- 
soh-noh ot-tay-nay-ray een-fohr-mah- 
zeeoh-nee lo-kah-lee? 


. Vohr-ray-ee fahr-mee svee-loop-pah- 


ray kway-stah nay-gah-tee-vah. 
Kwahn-doh sah-rah prohn-tah? 


. Non gwahr-dee nayl-lah kah-may-rah 


os-koo-rah. 


. Poo-oh pray-pah-rahr-mee kway-stah 


ree-tchayt-tah ? 


-Kwahl ay eel soo-oh oh-noh-rah- 


reeoh, Doht-toh-ray ? 

ahn-no 
bee-soh-nioh dee ays-say-ray lah; 
vah-tay. 


. Payr fah-voh-ray, non ee-nah-mee- 


dahr-lay. 


. Day-see-day-roh mahn-dah-ray kway: 


stoh pak-koh payr poh-stah ray-goh; 
lah-ray. 


- Kwahn-toh see pah-gah payr l’00-soll 


day-ee kahm-pee dee tenis? 


ee trahm-poh-lee-nee payr shee-at 
toh-ree? (or ski lifts? ) 


nay pahl-lay dah golf. 
toh oon koh-stoo-may dah bah-nioh? 
toh oon ah-shee-oo-gah-mah-noh. 
ayt-tee payr bahm-bee-nee? 


Dohv’ay eel pee-oo vee-tchee-noh oof 
fee-tchee-oh-too-ree-stee-koh ? 
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AMERICA’S 50 BEST CITIES in wich to retire 


Can you answer these questions about the U. S. A.? 


@ Where are retirement costs lower than elsewhere in Florida’s cities? 

@ Which U. S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? Where 
does a 1o-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired help, bring you 
all the income you need for retirement in comfort ? 

@ Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs. For full-time jobs? 
Which west coast Florida city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of openings, the 
highest wages? ; 

America’s 50 Best Cities in which to live, work, and retire—Norman 
Ford’s huge new book—shows the retirement couple where living costs are less and 
there’s more #6 do every day of the year, You learn: 

—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where there’s plenty of warmth and 
sunshine all winter long. j 

—which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire at modest cost and alwavs 
meet new people. - 

—which are the most healthful cities of all, which are the 5 best small cities, which 
are the best cities in all the U. S, in which to live. 

—and if you’re too young to retire but want to live in a better climate, you even learn 
where you can find the best opportunities in Florida, California, Arizona, and 
elsewhere in the U. S, for_someone with your talents. 

To get all the information in.this book, you’d travel for months, perhaps years, and 

consult, as Norman Ford’did, hundreds of ggvernment officials, real estate men, busi- 

nessmen, and old-time residents. But this huge book of 100,000 words costs only $2. 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you want it’s 
Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, mile by. 


mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation or looking over 
job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop for the 
best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer vaca- 
tion, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “‘paradise’’—just the spot 
which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


lf You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of person- 
nel managers, businessmen, real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint 
the towns you want to know about if you’re going to Florida for a home, a jcb with a 
future, or a business of your own. If you've ever wanted to run a tourist court or 
own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money you’ve 
got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help out 
your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because Norman Ford 
always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he can help 
you to take life easy now. : 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, vacation, 
get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida gives you the facts 
you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps and 
well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the money you’d spend 
needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


MAKING MONEY FROM FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


. . . the newcomer’s guide to buying a home or income 
producing property that’s worth the money and more 


Almost town by town, development by development, the editors of Harian Publica- 
tions pinpoint the areas in all this big state where you get good values even today 
and experts think property values will increase. Hundreds of government officials, 
real estate men, etc., were consulted to get the facts even old-time residents wish 
they had and newcomers certainly need to make a sound purchase. Here are amaz- 
ing answers to these important questions and hundreds more: et 

® Where is there cheap land in Florida? Which of this low priced land is worth buying? 

e@ How can you—like thousands others—live rent free in Florida? 

@ What's the best way to cut the price of the real estate you want to buy? ¢ : 

e@ How can you tell how much a vacant lot is really worth? That you’re not being 


overcharged? : ‘ 
® Which of two similarly-priced motels could earn $3000 a year a unit, while another one 


that looks the same can be empty night after night? 

@ Why are orange groves a real gold mine for the absentee owner? 

e@ Some kinds of income property have been reported to pay 40% a year. Where could 
you find such property? Is this the low-cost way to retire to Florida? : 
Making Money from Florida Real Estate—the book which 300 appraisers, 
builders, brokers, economists, and other experts helped the editors of Harian Pub- 
lications to prepare—takes you on_an insider’s tour of Florida’s cities and towns: 
Miami, the Gold Coast, the Keys, St. Petersburg, the West Coast, and all the other 
four-star regions in Florida. Here’s the current real estate picture in each of them 
—the ways to get a good buy in your Florida home, where to get property for the 
long pull, whether and where to buy income property, and dozens of other important 
“tae home or other real estate investment is going to cost you thousands. Make 
sure your money doesn’t go down the drain—that you buy property that is valuable 
today and will be worth even more tomorrow. Only $2.50—only a fraction of what 
you're going to spend just to reach Florida—for this detailed guide to making your 


money do a man-sized job in Florida. 
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YOU CAN RETIRE AT LOW 
COST IN | 


FLORIDA + CALIFORNIA | ie 
ARIZONA « TEXAS 4 


Where to Retire on a Small Income selects out of the 
hundreds of thousands of communities in the U. S. and ; 
its island territories only those places where living costs : 
are less, where the surroundings are pleasant, and where ": 
nature and the community get together to guarantee a 
good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some 


people must get part-time or seasonal work to pad out + 
their income, : ‘ 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America a3 
—from New England south to Florida, west to California “ 


and north to the Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii 
and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hun- 
dreds of dollars trying to get information like this by 
traveling around the country. Frequently they fail— 
there is just too much of America to explore. Thee 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from é 
that danger. Yet the big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 


EXOTIC PARADISES OF THE x 
WORLD 7 


Do you know where to find an island right near the ae 
U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and s 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow ? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it 
but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at 
a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
France, and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands? > 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled — 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of 
servants for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book 
with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can 
afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and 
William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the 
Globetrotters Club, show that the American dollar ts 
respected all over the world and buys a lot more than 
youd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book 
shows that you can live for months on end in the 
world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d 
spend for a few months at home. Or if you’ve 
dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, this 
book shows how you can afford it. 

Tn any case, when it can cost as little at $24.50 from 
the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s Paradises, 
it’s time you learned how much you can do on the money 
you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the 
World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Mail now for immediate shipment 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 2 Prince St., 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


at 


I have enclosed $.........cccc:0e0e (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send the books checked below. YOU WILL REFUND 
MY MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. é 
() Norman Ford’s Florida. §2. ¥ 
{_] Making Money from Florida Real Estate. $2.50. 5 
(1 Special offer: both books above for $4, ae 
{] America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work, and 
retire. $2. 2 
(J Bargain Paradises of the World, $1.50. 2a 
Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. ; 


(] Special offer: all 5 books above for $7.50. 
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HEAD SOUTH for 


ALABAMA 


Alabama has set the pace in the Deep South 
with $400 million highway construction the 
past 10 years . . . now has over 21,000 miles 
of paved, safe roads. Alabama State High- 
way Patrolmen are friendly, courteous 
sources of helpful information for out-of- 
state visitors. 

On Alabama’s uncommercialized vaca- 
tion coast, average October-March tem- 
perature is 65 degrees. Good Fall fishing. 
Modern, comfortable motel courts, Fall 
rates two persons $36 to $50 weekly. 


fall attractions 


@ Mobile Bay — world’s best fishing. 
@ Bellingrath Gardens, camellias all winter. 
@ Gulf Shores speckled trout rodeo, 

Noy. 21-30. 
@ All-winter bass fishing. 
@ Confederate ‘White House’, Montgomery. 
@ Vulcan Statue, on Birmingham mountains. 
@ Indian skeletons and mounds, Tuscaloosa. 
@ Ante bellum homes, open to visitors. 
@ Helen Keller’s birthplace, Tuscumbia. 
@ Little River 25-miles canyon, Fort Payne. 
@ Cathedral Caverns, Guntersville. 
@ TVA dams and great lakes, No. Alabama. 
@ Mount Cheaha, Talladega. 

JAMES E. FoLsom, Governor 


free details For additional informa- 
tion, address postcard to GEOFFREY BIRT, 
Director Publicity Bureau, State Capitol, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Below: 
Aye Maria Grotto, religious shrines, Cullman 


vada, black-topped State High- 

way 8A turns north from USS. 
6, heading arrow-straight for thir- 
teen miles up the Ralston Valley. If 
you want to visit a real western ghost 
town, take State 82 at its junctign 
here. 

For 28 miles follow a smooth, 
desert road meandering along a val- 
ley between two rocky, barren 
mountain ranges until you reach 
historic Belmont, Nevada. 

First sign of civilization is a tall 
brick smoke-stack and the remains 
of the Monitor-Belmont Mill, once 
fed by the many mines in the area. 

A short distance farther along the 
road, on a knoll nestled at the foot 
of higher hills, a two-story, red- 
brick building greets your aston- 
ished eye. 

From a distance, the impressive 
former courthouse of Nye County 
looks as if it bustled with activity. A 
closer look reveals that the doors 
and windows are gone and the big 
courthouse, once the pride of the 
county now slumbers in the desert 
sun. 

You can go inside and wander 
through deserted offices. Upstairs in 
the barren court room, you hear the 
echoes of cases long forgotten, when 
from 1867 to 1905 the imposing 
structure upheld the honor and 
dignity of Nye County citizens. 

In front of the courthouse flows 
a spring, once the water supply for 
the population of the sprawling 
mining town. Along the spring 
branch tower big cottonwoods, a 
shady oasis for today’s tourist. 

Here, too, lives the man who now 
owns most of the town. As you visit 
with him, if he feels you are genu- 
inely interested and are not the 
destructive, souvenir-seeking type 
of tourist, he will offer to show you 
the old jail under what was once a 
saloon. 

He will also tell you about the 
time two drunken men were jailed 
and beaten. there—blood stains are 
still visible on the stone walls—and 


‘e MILES EAST of Tonopah, Ne- 


ry. 


READER'S CHOICE 


BY JOYCE HATCHER PEERMAN 


later hanged for threatening to burn 
the town. Harsh and sudden pun- 
ishment such as these were com- 
monly administered in the days 
when, the rich mines of the nearby 
Monitor range were the scene of 
pitched battles between opposing 
parties and violent political “dis- 
agreements” were of almost daily 
occurrence throughout Nevada. 

Also on the spring branch is a 
charming small brick house, with 
curtained windows and chairs on 
the porch, and an air of waiting for 
the family to come home. Retained 
by wealthy descendents of its origi- 
nal owner, it has long been deserted 
and retains an authentic atmos- 
phere of the bygone past. 

Down what was Main Street are 
the remains of business establish- 
ments. Brick, wood and native stone 
fronts stare sightlessly as you wander 
along peering in this building and! 
that. 

You may want to linger at the: 
Cosmopolitan Club, its name still! 
legible on the weathered sign above: 
the door. 

The solidly built stone mine 
office, the courthouse and business: 
buildings, and a dozen or so houses, 
are all that remain of this bustling 
metropolis since the mines wer 
exhausted. 

Here under the bright Nevada 
sun, in the high, sparkling air fra- 
grant with desert aroma, it is possi- 
ble to capture the thrill of a ghost 
town untouched by promoters and 
seldom visited by the throngs whose 
goal is Reno or Las Vegas. 

Belmont is a real ghost town, for 
only five persons now live in the 
place that thousands once called 
home. 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS: 
and members df the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double-. 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to: 
Reader’s Choice, TRavet, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
Jmone can be acknowledged or returned, 
TraveL will send $10.00 in appreciation to: 
the subscribers whose material is used. 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


: oe dateline a . 
BERMUDA ; 


By Rosemary Divall 


S A SYMBOL of the solidarity and 
friendship between English- 
speaking peoples, the Union 

Jack and the Stars apd Stripes have 
been raised side by,side at both the 
U. S. Naval Base and Kindley Air 
Force Base. ... The second Goodwill 
Tour to the Jamestown Festival ar- 
ranged by the Bermuda Travel and 
Sightseeing Association gets under- 
way October 27. The program has 
the added highlights of a visit to 
Mount Vernon and a weekend in 
Washington. . .. Another authentic 
fort restored by the Trade Develop- 
ment Board for use by picnickers 
and photographers, Fort Scaur at 
Somerset commands a_ sweeping 
view of the Great Sound and Ely’s 
Harbour, and is a wondefful van- 
tage point to watch the weekly 
yacht racing. . . . Considerable re- 
modeling of the Breakers Beach 
and Cabana Club in Smith’s Par- 
ish makes it possible to accommo- 
date 50 diners on the waterfront 
terrace, where charcoal broiling 
is the specialty. A cottage colony 
for 30 guests to be built on premises 
early next spring. .. . Ring-sider Ed 
Sullivan so enthusiastic over the rou- 
tines of singing-humorist Wally 
Griffin at the Empire Club’s Alibi 
Room that he signed him for four 
guest appearances on his famous 
TV program. ... Not only is the 
Castle Harbour Hotel adding air- 
conditioning to all its rooms but 
it’s installing the largest sea-water 
distilling plant in the world. Capa- 
ble of producing 20,000 gallons of 
fresh water a day, the new evapora- 
tor will eliminate the need for im- 
porting fresh water from the States 
when Bermuda has insufficient rain- 
fall. . . . Package plan vacations of- 
fered by the Princess Hotel have in- 
creased summer and fall reserva- 
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tions more than twenty per cent over 
the same period in 1956. The Royal 
Bermuda Vacation ranges from $187 
to $221 per person including air 
transportation, superior room ac- 
commodations, meals and straight 
sightseeing. . . . During the fall sea- 
son, the Elbow Beach Surf Club will 
have all its ocean-front rooms com- 
pletely remodeled by a New York 
firm of interior decorators for $100,- 
000. ... An outstanding collection 
of paintings of local artists and 
some fine oils on loan will be 
viewed at the Autumn Exhibition 
of Art at the Freemason Hall in 
Hamilton. . . . Beauteous Patrice 
Munsel, brilliant young coloratura 
of the Metropolitan Opera, is vaca- 
tioning at Landmark with her hus- 
band, Robert Schuler, and her two 
children. Miss Munsel is relaxing 
and planning her forthcoming ABC 
television show which premieres in 
October. ... The 1957 Goodwill 
Golf Tournament will be a full 
house this year, with more than 
100 per cent increase in entrants. 
Because of its size, the tourna- 
ment will be played over three 
courses simultaneously instead of 
the former practice of one course 
a day. ...A beautiful and ancient 
ruin in Somerset has been restored 
and reconditioned to accommodate 
guests. Overlooking the Great 
Sound, Teucer House Estate fea- 
tures small apartments complete 
with maid service for the “home away 
from home” atmosphere. . . . ‘The fa- 
mous Talbot Brothers, personifica- 
tion of clever calypso, off to tour the 
48 states on promotion of Bermuda. 
Packed with the instruments is a 
beautiful selection of color slides of 
Bermuda highspots. . . . Giselle Mc- 
Kenzie, versatile star of radio and 
TV, surf-diving and sun-bathing at 
the Tucker’s Town home of friends. 
... Another link with the past is re- 
vived with the erection of the Duck- 
ing Stool replica near Black Watch 
Pass. This was the ancient punish- 
ment for garrulous women. 


Haulot, high 
‘tourism, reports facilities have more 
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By Jean Gyory 


ELGIUM DISPUTES recent charges 

that the country has made no 

effort of importance to avert a 

hotel room shortage in connection 
with its fair next year. Arthur 
commissioner for 


than doubled since the end of 
the war and that $14,000,000 has 
been expended. There are now 2,169 
hotels with 40,000 rooms, compared 
with 981 hotels and 17,000 rooms in 
1945. In Brussels alone, 42,000 beds 
have been made available for the 
fair and what is claimed to be the 
world’s largest motel is under con- 
struction near the fair ground, with 
accommodations daily for 4,000 per- 
sons. Several new hotels are being 
built in Brussels and enough rooms 
have been engaged in private homes 
to care for any excess, officials report. 
... John Brown, Brussels’ American 
Embassy Cultural Attaché, will not 
go to Rome as announced in a for- 
mer column. The new American 
Ambassador in Brussels, Mr. John 
C. Folger, has kept him in Brussels 
for the World’s Fair. ... One of the 
main attractions of next year in 
Brussels will be the reconstructed 
Luna Park “Old Belgium” at the 
World’s Fair. Open every night to 
4:00 a.m., it will give entertainment 
in its old cafes, music halls and 
cabarets imitating some in the 
Middle Ages and some in the “Belle 
Epoque 1900”. . . . The Associa- 
ition for Young People has 
opened on the Dutch Coast at 
Scheveningen a youth hotel for 
66 people... . Next year in July, 
Brussels will see the famous Brussels’ 
Ommegang at the world-famous 
Market Square. ... The center of 
Brussels has a new parking build- 
ing for 1,100 cars. Cost for park- 
ing is ten cents per hour... . Bel- 
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gium has launched a special good- 
will campaign in preparation for 
the international exhibition which 
opens in Brussels on April 17 next 
year. The plan has two aims: to per- 
suade all visitors to Belgium this 
year to return in 1958 for the ex- 
hibition, and to “promote and fos- 
ter the spirit of welcome among the 
Belgian population.” To achieve 
the first aim, publicity material in 
five languages has been produced, 
with the theme, “Come back in 
1958”. The drive to ensure a warm 
welcome for visitors to Belgium 
next year is being supported by 
half a million special explanatory 
folders, which have been sent to 
families all over the country. Bel- 
gians are being encouraged to im- 
prove their knowledge of foreign 
languages to enable them to act as 
good interpreters. . . . The Bel- 
gian Government has granted a 
credit of 40 million francs for the 
organization of a Belgian Antarctic 
expedition under the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. H.M. the King 
of the Belgians and H.M. King 
Leopold have promised to patronize 
the big venture. The ice-breaker 
Polarhav will transport the expedi- 
tion, which is expected to leave 
Antwerp on November 15, and to 
return to Belgium sixteen months 
later... . The Speleological Fed- 
eration of Belgium has decide to 
equip a laboratory inside the 
Grottos of Han-sur-Lesse. This 
laboratory will be devoted entirely 
to the study of biology, entomology, 
mineralogy and hydrology. 


dateline... 


By Edvard Andersen 


ESPITE THE strong rise of cars 
D and motorbikes, Copenhagen 
is still the city of bicycles. 
Foreign guests who, like the new 
American Ambassador to Denmark, 
Mr. Val Peterson, want to try to 
conquer the capital on bicycle, may 
hire one for less than $1.00 per day 
or a little over $2.00 per week. ... 
The remarkably well-preserved and 
unique Viking ships which can be 
seen at Bygd¢y in Oslo are turning 
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into world attractions on the same 
line as the Royal Tombs of 
Egypt... . Golf is becoming a na- 
tional sport in Sweden which 
boasts of having the greatest num- 
ber of links in Scandinavia. . . . 
In the by-streets of Str¢gget, main 
street of Copenhagen stretching 
from The Town Hall Square to 
Kongens Nytorv (King’s New 
Square) , you will find a lot of small 
art shops, fashion shops, antique 
shops and antique book sellers. 
Most of these shops are open from 
9:00 to 5:30, on Fridays until 7:00 
or 8:00 p.m., on Saturdays until 
2 p.m.... Paris has its halls and 
London her Covent Garden, so 
Copenhagen has its supply mar- 
kets, where a gay life unfolds it- 
self from the early hours of the 
morning. It is an interesting ex- 
perience to see the vegetable and 
flower market at Nérrebro station, 
the fish market at Gammel Strand 
(at the canal opposite to Thorvald- 
sen’s Museum) and the “Kgdbyen’”’ 
(meat city) at Vesterbro. ...If you 
come to Copenhagen and have not 
booked a hotel room, you can ap- 
ply to “Kiosk P” in the arrival hall 
of the Main Terminus. It is open 
from 9:00 a.m. to midnight. Sun- 
days it is closed between noon and 
5:00 p.m. ... You need not go to 
restaurants in order to buy 
the famous Danish smg@rrebrod 
(open sandwiches). You can buy 
it in special smgrrebrgd shops in 
the center of Copenhagen. .. . 
Don’t fail to see Trelleborg, a forti- 
fication dating from the time of the 
Vikings. With financial aid granted 
by the Carlsberg Foundation, the 
National Museum has dug out an 
imposing geometrically built castle 
system supposed to originate from 
the year 1000. You will find Trelle- 
borg near Slagelse on the main road 
between Korsgr and Copenhagen. 
... In the Museum of Applied Art 
and Craft there is a beautiful collec- 
tion of British furniture, and in 
the Museum of Theatrical History 
pictures and paintings of British ac- 
tors in Shakespeare’s plays, particu- 
larly from the Hamlet performances 
in the courtyard of the Castle of 
Kronborg at Elsinore, are of un- 
usual interest. . . . A really fine 
photo-motif: the column with the 
twin Jluwre-blowers raised by the 


Carlsberg Foundation in the Copen- 


hagen City Hall Square. . . . The 
island of Sjzlland, where the cap- 
ital of Denmark is, especially the 
northern part where the medie- 
val town of Elsinore lies, has 
extraordinarily beautiful, varied 
landscapes. All year numerous 
Copenhageners make excursions 
there. Among the best-known hotels, 
restaurants and inns must be men- 
tioned: Bellevue Strandhotel at 
Klampenborg, Fortunen in the 
Dyrehaven (a natural park) , Ham- 
mer’s Kro at the beautiful open-air 
museum (to which large park old 
farms, houses and windmills from 
Denmark, South Sweden and the 
Faroe Islands have been moved, 
Kystens Perle in Snekkersten, Mar 
ienlyst in Elsinore, Hotel Leiders- 
dorff and Hotel Kgbenhavn in the 
town of Hillergd, Store Kro in 
Fredensborg (where the Royai 


family has a summer residence) , 
Skovridderkroen in Charlottenlund 
and Séllergd Kro at Séllerdd. 


By Peter Olwyler 


1TH Mexico City built over 

an ancient alluvial lake, the: 

quake a few months ago was; 
like shaking a bowl of jello. Damage: 
was light, for the severity of the: 
quake, but many old city landmarks; 
are now gone. The famed Winged! 
Victory atop the Monument to the: 
Independence is back aboard its; 
155-foot pedestal. None of the 
Capitol’s great murals were seriously; 
damaged. And one good result of! 
the mighty temblor is a move to 
modernize the building code and 
force the use of only the choicest 
and strongest materials. Out of 
300,000 constructions in the city, 
about 100 were damaged. ... An in- 
triguing result of the quake wa 
the emergence of a possible ne 
volcano. Now being studied b 
fascinated géologists and volcanol4 
ogists from all over the Americas 
and Europe, it’s at Chautipa,. 100 
miles east of Acapulco and accessibl 
only by horseback or helicopter. . . , 
Mexico’s male population also felt 
mild quake with the arrival of Miss 
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Universe for a week-long sight- 
seeing whirl in Mexico City and 
Acapulco. . . . The news is out on 
the hotel being built by rich 
Bolivian tin tycoon Antenor 
Patino: it will occupy an entire 
city block on plush Paseo de la 
Reforma in the capital. . . . Lots 
of TVsters,yhave been shooting the 
sights in Mexico for fall shows, in- 
cluding Tex and Jinx McCrary who 
filmed bullfights, sailfishing, Que- 
brada’s breathtaking highdivers, 
water-skiing and other Acapulco ac- 
tivities. .. . Liberace-will be focus- 


ing his smile on a Mexican audienge 


early in 1958 at the National Audi- 
torium. .. . Reputgdly,the largest 
air base in Latin. America will be 
finished around the end of the year 
at Santa Lucia near the capital... . 
Merle Oberon wedded a Mexican 
steel maker, Bruno Lagliai. She’s 
agreed to quit films (at 46) and he’s 
agreed to cut his work days in half 
(at 50). They'll live in Mexico 
City. ... Article in a U.S. medical 
journal hails a Mexican concoc- 
tion as the new champ in knock- 
ing out the “vast majority” of 
gastro-intestinal infections. For 
the tourist, it’s recommended as a 
trouble preventer when traveling. 
It’s called Neotracina. .*. It’s an 
easy five-hour drive nowadays from 
Mexico City to Acapulco. ... If you 
get to the port city, try skin-diving. 
You can rent fins, aqualung and 
mask for about $4.00 a day—and 
rent an instructor, too, at $1.00 an 
hour. . Western Airlines new 
nonstopper from Los Angeles to 
Mexico City is proving popular... . 
Eastern Airlines is pleased over its 
new Mexico City-New Orleans non- 
stopper. . . . Braniff and American 
Airlines are still squaring off over 
the Chicago-Mexico route. : 
British Ambassador Andrew Noble 
said British businessmen are still 
wary about investing. They’re not 
convinced the Mexican government 
won't seize foreign firms’ assets. . . . 
Milton Eisenhower drew applause 
from every corner during his recent 
goodwiller here. ... New U. S. Am- 
bassador Hill appears to be on the 
road to the greatest popularity yet 
accorded an embassy top-ranker. ... 
Mysterious “platters” were sight- 
ed in Vera Cruz recently but no 
one called them “flying tor- 
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Newest Empress in Cruise Debut 


Canadian Pacific's Empress of England, on 
Montreal-Liverpool run since April, will make 
first New York City visit Jan. 13, start series 
of West Indies-South America cruises of 14, 
19 days. 


tillas”, . . . Akim Tamiroff will 
play a great role of Sancho Panza 
in a filming of Don Quixote here, 
but the Don himself has not yet 
been cast. 


dateline ... 


PARIS — 


By Margaret Gardner 


T'S GRAPE-PICKING time in France, 

a period of picturesque fetes 

and hard work, of folk dancing 
and singing around the firelight 
when the day’s work is over. Stu- 
dents, college professors and foreign 
tourists, eager for local color, join 
in with the regular pickers to pluck 
the fruit. For information, address 
Concordia, 31 Avenue Pierre ler de 
Serbie, Paris, 16. Season ends Oc- 
tober 20. One of the most colorful 
of the manifestations is held in 
Montmartre during its famed Féte 
des Vendages. ... The Flea Market 
and the Folies-Bergére head the 
list of the most popular Paris at- 
tractions for American _ tour- 
ists... . The Opera opening its new 
theater, constructed within its walls, 
apart from the regular salle, to pre- 
sent avant-garde productions. .. . 
Salon des Surindépendents, the 
most important exhibition for 
young painters, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, until October 27.... 


* Restored Théatre Gabriel in the 


Chateau of Versailles, until now 
opened only once for the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth, will be inaugu- 
rated with Jean Cocteau’s La Dame 
a la Licorne during the month... . 
Famed restaurant Maxim’s having 
a busy month, with its TV series, 
Meet Me at Maxim’s, alternating 
time with shots for MGM’s Gigi. 

Femporary Swedish art on ex- 
hibit at the Musée Galliera. ... Jean 
Renoir’s production of his own 
translation of Odets’ The Big Knife 
opens at the Théatre Hébertot. . . . 
Steeplechasing races at the Hip- 
podrome de Longchamp October 
6 and 20... . Largest and world’s 
most important automobile show is 


. Paris’ annual one, held in the Grand 
Palais, October 2 to 13. Hotel rooms 


are at premium during that time, as 
visitors come from all over Europe 
to see the world’s latest models. .. . 
Francoise Sagan’s third novel rival- 
ling Jean Pierre Aumont’s Pro- 
visional Souvenirs on the best-seller 
lists. . . . The great symphonic or- 
ganizations of Paris resume their 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts 
at the Théatre du Chatelet, the 
Palais de Chaillot, and the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, as of October 


7. ... . Brigitte Bardot, France’s — 


piquant star, will abandon the 
screen for a few months for her stage 
debut... . The six-day bicycle race 
is on at the Palais des Sports, at 
the end of the month... . Lili 
Palmer makes her French film 
debut in Montparnasse 19, the story 
of Modigliani, the painter. ... Maria 
Callas is the Paris Opera’s ace-in- 
the-hole this season, as the soprano 
flies from San Francisco to keep her 
date with her many friends and ad- 
mirers in Paris. . . . Marcel Vertes 
hard at work on the portrait of Liz 
Taylor’s and Mike Todd’s infant 
baby, which he is executing from 
photos. .. . Jacques Bergerac, back 
in his homeland, goes into a French- 
German production on the Rivi- 
era.... Still resisting the mount- 
ing prices, yet retaining an ex- 
traordinary standard of remark- 
able cuisine, is Chez Barre, 16 rue 
Lauriston, a step from the 
Champs-Elysées district. Special- 
ties are snail pie, roast chicken 
and kidneys. Less than $3.00 
each. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


iGHT clubs, concerts and fresh 
N new wine add to the local 
gaiety this month, as folks 
move back from the seashore and 
autumn fun begins in the cities. 
Just to make it easier to enjoy the 
merriment, Pan American World 
Airways inaugurates non-stop New 
York to Rome service on October 27, 
putting The Eternal City only 
thirteen and one-quarter hours 
from Broadway... . In her plush, 
dim cellar here Bricktop shouts out 
her nostalgic midnight songs, with 
an assist from Thelma Carpenter 
and other American jazz specialists, 
creating a bit of 52nd Street on Via 
Veneto (No. 155) —a favorite haunt 
' of Ava Gardner and other notables. 
. Down south in Palermo the 
autumn concert season gets under 
way in the Teatro Massimo, while 
at Marino, a little hill town near 
Rome, Bacchus takes over on Oc- 
tober 6, and free wine flows from 
the fountain as the locals, never at 
a loss for an excuse to have fun, 
celebrate the grape harvest with 
parades, band concerts, fireworks 
and pagan hilarity... . For the 
sober-minded, a museum note. 
Italy, crowded with the things, 
now has another one, just opened 
at Gela, Sicily, housing Cretan 
statues dating from 1200 B.C.... 
For a quick visit to the Thirteenth 
Century, stop off at San Gimignano 
near Florence, a Tuscan town char- 
acterized by a series of high medie- 
val towers soaring above ancient 
buildings that look today much as 
they did 700 years ago. . . . The ce- 
lebrity parade on Via Veneto cur- 
rently includes Anna Magnani, Joan 
Crawford and Jan Peerce. With 
the Farewell to Arms company due 
back in Rome from its north Italy 
location shooting, Jennifer Jones 
will soon be joining them. ... Fun- 
wise Romans are currently crowd- 
ing a Trastevere restaurant called 
Qui Sta’ Cencio at Vicolo del 
Cinque 3—a small, cheerful room 
where the waiters shout out. rowdy 
songs and, after the dishes have been 
washed, the kitchen help come out 
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in their white work clothes and join — 


them, putting on a boisterous, back 
stairs floor show that, in exuber- 


ance and hilarity, is the equal of 


any plush production on the tour- 
ist circuit... . If you drive around 
over here, you can join the Italian 
Automobile Club (Via Po 14, 
Rome) and get free legal assist- 
ance, insurance, roadside help in 
case of breakdowns. Non-member 
tourists can use the Club’s 22 mod- 
ern motels, and purchase Club gas 
coupons, which produce substantial 
savings. . . . Outside the ancient 
Greek city of Syracuse, Sicily, is a 
new youth hostel, where room and 
meals cost only 1,000 lire a day... . 
For some of the best cooking in 
Venice, try the San Stefano Res- 
taurant in the Piazza of the 
same name near the Accademia 
Bridge. . . . If you don’t want to 
waste time shopping, go to Sirotti’s, 
Via Sistina 24 in Rome. You'll find 
regional artisan work from all over 
Italy gathered in one place—toy 
wooden carts and embroidered 
tablecloths from Sicily, linens and 
leather from Florence, lace from 
Venice, baskets, tiles and hand- 
woven fabrics in unusual designs 
from Sardinia, cloth from Assisi and 
Perugia—even scarves and handbags 
from Rome. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE INNsBRUCK International 

Fair will celebrate its Silver 

Anniversary this year com- 
mencing September 21. . . . The 
flora of the Austrian Alps, famous 
for colorful beauty, is being pre- 
served through a belt of natural 
parks that stretch along all the 
mountainous counties. . . . Fall 
marks again the beginning of the 
opera and theater season and al- 
ready the ticket offices are busy for 
booking seats at distinguished per- 
formances. ... A garden of health 
in the famous spa of Altaussee 
cures patients of respiratory 
diseases while they walk and chat 
under fir branches dipped in 
healing salts. . ... The Vienna 
woods in early fall—a topic of many 


old Viennese songs—at the time 
when the grapes begin to ripen on 
its fringes is a wonderful experience 
for all visitors with a romantic 
streak. .. . Romolo Remo has the 
sunny souill with Viennese charm 
all packed into one delightful 
restaurant. The Kahlenberg res- 
taurant probably offers the most 
complete view over the city and at 


the same time serves delicious 
lunches, dinners and drinks as 
well as coffee or tea... . The Kobenlz 


restaurant bar and night club un- 
folds. a rather narrower view over 
the city but is open day and 
night. ... The Leopoldsberg, where 
anything beyond a coffee or tea for 
the gourmet is not advisable, never: 
theless has a gorgeous view ont 
the Danube towards Vienna.... A 
ride on the giant ferris wheel, ir 
the Prater, which makes numerous 
stops for picture taking, isa wonder: 
ful way of seeing the city from a 
totally different angle. ... A view 
from Vienna’s f ourteen-story sky 
scraper, the Hochhaus, gives 
glimpse over the roofs of the most 
famous buildings for the closest 
views of all during dinner or 
dancing. . . . All over the city, post 
ers invite visitors to the famous 
wine harvest festivals in the closé 
vicinity of Vienna, many of whicl 
are lovely and an insight for tou 
ists to old Austrian customs. ... The 
PAX Christi Congress in Mariazel. 
culminated with its grand festiva 
week beginning September 8... . A 
tunnel built to relieve the narrov 
streets of picturesque Diirnstein 
on the Danube, from the enormou 
trafic along the Wachau will br 
completed by the end of 1957, anc 
thus another famous car-trap wil 
disappear from the map. . Tha 
Austrian Autobahn from Vienne te 
Salzburg, due to be finished in 1959 
is making rapid progress and Salz 
burg festival guests are already wait 
ing for the event with great hop 
that travel time will be halved. . . 
The new hotel on the Neusie 
lersee in MGrbisch, recently co 
pleted, is xeady for the man) 
guests expected in the wine har 
vest season of October. ... Th 
Faakersee—north of the great Ce 
rinthian lakes and away. from th 
tourist rush and bustle—offers gre 
beauty along with relaxation. 
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GOING BY CAR? 
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‘8 RAO LINER 


Add to Your Pleasure 


Lessen Your Care. 


Let Sinclair help you get free 
maps and infonffation about 
best routes, places’to see, where 
to stay. You save time, money 
and care when your trip is 
planned by Sinclair Refining 
Company. Write — 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fl COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title and map slides. 
Send 25¢ (deductible from first order) for 
52-page illustrated color catalog, with de- 
tailed description of 35 mm slides and 
"Suggestions for Giving a Travelogue,"’ by 
Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., Burton Holmes 
Travelogues. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN (489 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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TROPICAL Thanksgiving and 

Christmas with the oppor- 

tunity to gobble your turkey 
in the shade of Pacific palm trees 
and festoon the rigging of Matson 
Line’s Mariposa with mistletoe is 
TRAVEL’s tour suggestion for anyone 
who needs to dispose of 42 days and 
$1,035 (or more) . 

The Mariposa’s Thanksgiving- 
Christmas cruise begins November 
17 when she sets sail from San Fran- 
cisco shortly before the lunch hour 
and ends December 29 when the 
sun-tanned sojourners are deposited 
at their point of departure in time 
for dinner ashore. 

But before the final disembarka- 
tion passengers will have a one-day 
look at Los Angeles—smog permit- 
ting—and enjoy more extensive in- 
spections of Papeete, capital of 
French Oceania and the wildest 
town on none-too-sedate Tahiti; 
Auckland, New Zealand’s northern- 
most (35 degrees below the Equa- 
tor) big city; Sydney, Australia, 
then back to Auckland for a brief 
five hours before sailing to Suva, in 
Fiji, perambulating around Pago 
Pago, in Samoa, and a couple of 
days—just before Christmas—enjoy- 
ing the simple South Seas pleasures 
of the hamlet of Honolulu, in Ha- 
wail. This later stop offers the trav- 
elers a chance to do last-minute holi- 
day shopping. The Mariposa will 
sail the evening of December 24 for 
San Francisco and Yuletide will be 
celebrated on the high seas with fes- 
tivities appropriate to the season. 

Between ports on this extensive 
cruise, a variety of activities and en- 
tertainments are on tap. For those 
who find continual fascination in all 
that wet scenery, the Mariposa has a 
complete complement of deck chairs 
and wide, sunny decks. For the ath- 
letic, there is a pool and the tradi- 
tional deck sports. There will be a 
Polynesian Party, a Beachcomber’s 
Ball, deckside picnics, chainpagne 
parties and plenty of exercise for the 
owners of calendar watches as. the 
ship: shuttles back and forth across 
the International Dateline. 


Traditionalists who insist on 
spending Thanksgiving in the land 
of the Pilgrim Fathers can by-pass 
the Mariposa in favor of her sister 
ship, Matson’s Monterey. This craft 
will follow her predecessor’s wake, 
leaving San Francisco on December 
10 and returning January 22. Christ- 
mas, again, will be celebrated at sea 
and New Year’s in Australia. @ 


EUROPE BOUND? 


comme" -Wundreds of important facts about 
= ; J clothes, packing, passports, ship- 
board life, ete., are contained in 
EUROPE IN A _ SUITCASE. 
This friendly, easy-to-read book 
mentions things you’d never 
think of. Gives a_ time-and- 
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money saving schedule to follow 
as you get ready for your trip. 
You'll be glad you sent for this 
jam-packed full of information 


By ee Mail in U.S. $].00 
c ppd. 


add 20¢ 


MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
241 ABBEY ROAD 

MANHASSET, NEW YORK 
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RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. F 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


Mediterranean . . . 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


SPANISH (Azer) @ FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK e ICELANDIC 


any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


. ° e 
""Speak Up'’ With LINGUAPHONE 

—The World's Standard Conversational Method 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern, Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to 
learn another language AT HOME with LINGUAPHONE 
—the same natural way you learned to speak English long 
before you went to schoo}. 
Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best 
native language teachers into your home. You hear both 
men and women speak about everyday matters in their 
native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK correctly as 
they do. It’s like living in another country. 
That’s why Linguaphone is used ’round the world by edu- 
cators, governments and business firms; over a million 
home-study students of all ages. : 
Send today for FREE Book and Details on how to 
obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language 
you choose on FREE TRIAL. Meus aah 
' LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Circle 7-0829 
| 286-097 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 

Please send me: (__) FREE Book. 
| ). Details of FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. | 
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BY PEGGY MANN 


N HOUR'S DRIVE from New 

Orleans, hidden from the 

world by a Spanish-moss cur- 
tain, bounded by bogs and bayous, 
lies a strange, lush, wildly beautiful 
land—as “foreign” a country as any 
to be found on another continent. 
It is peopled by Americans who 
have lived on this land for genera- 
tions. Yet some of them speak no 
English. It is a land of waterways, 
where Main Street may be a bayou, 
and the postman must be a motor- 
boat pilot. It is a warm and friendly 
place, where gusty, lusty all-night 
dances are called fais-dodos, and the 
coffee pot is always full—to welcome 
the stranger who rarely comes. Yet 
it is also a lost and lonesome, time- 
haunted land, where century-old 
cypress trees, heavy with hangings 


Cajun statue to Longfellow's heroine Evan- 
geline is in churchyard at St. Martinville, La. 


al | 


are STi common 
Ou OV en route 


like weddings, lef 


4& 
of Spanish moss, shade the still wa- Magnificent mansions may be 
ters, where a small boy in a pirogue viewed in town of New lbe- ai foabt - le a 
paddles his way home from school, ria, on banks of Bayou Teche. 1 


where the quiet is stirred by a blue 
heron as it wings its way up from 
the opposite bank of wooded, dark 
and secret swamps. 

This land is called the Cajun 
Country. 

We ventured into it by accident 
while on a visit to New Orleans. 
And it proved to be one of the most 
intriguing, enchanting and fascinat- 
ing trips we had ever taken. 

It all started out as a quick tour 
to Napoleon’s grave. Yes, our escort, 
an old New Orleanian, insisted it 
was true, it was certainly true! That 
great, hulking tomb in Paris which 
the French had built to house Bona- 
parte’s body really held the corpse 
of an impostor. Napoleon, as all 
good Cajuns knew, was buried in 
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an unmarked grave in the heart of 
the Cajun country. It all ostensibly 
occurred when a_ philanthropic 
mayor of New Orleans fitted out a 
piratical expedition to rescue the 
French hero from St. Helena, and 
carry him back to the welcoming 
arms of his well-wishers in New 
Orleans. History states that Napo- 
leon died before his pirate-saviors 
ever set sail. But the Cajuns insist 
that Bonaparte died while en route 
to New Orleans—causing the em- 
barrassed French to bury a stand-in 
instead of the missing Emperor. 
And the embarrassed pirates buried 
the real Napoleon in an unmarked 
grave in Lafitte Cemetery, along- 
side the spots allocated as the final 
resting places of their leader and 
hero, Jean Lafitte, and their some- 
time smuggling cohort John Paul 
Jones. 

In any case, regardless of whose 
bones lay where, the 30-mile drive 
to Lafitte Cemetery sounded intrig- 
uing, so we went. 

Napoleon’s ghost might not be 
overjoyed by the isolation of the 
Lafitte country, where the bayous, 
bays and treacherous marshes once 


served as hideaways for the cele- 
brated pirate-smugglers, but he 
could not help but be impressed by 
its natural beauty. Lafitte Cemetery 
slopes down to the Bayou des Oies 
(Goose Bayou) , which is arched by 
a wooden bridge. This small, oak- 
shaded inlet is a favorite stopover 
for migrating wild geese, and a 
favorite crabbing spot for Cajun 
boys. . 

After paying our respects to the 
three unmarked slabs of marble, 
we fell into conversation with one 
of these young crabbers, and were 
invited to his home for a cafe noir. 
Jacques spoke some English. He had 
learned it in school. His sisters and 
brothers spoke less. And their par- 
ents, grandparents, aunts, god- 
mothers and godfathers who all 
gathered quickly to see The Stran- 
gers, spoke no English at all. They 
chattered away in a_ charming 
patois which we learned was an 
archaic seventeenth-century French, 
spiced with a dash of Indian and a 
light sprinkling of reconverted Eng- 
lish. 

The Cajuns 
known as 


(more 
Acadians) 


formally 
originally 


came from Normandy, Picardy anc 
Saintonge. They migrated to Can 
ada in the Seventeenth Century, set 
tled in Acadia, and remained a sim 
ple, isolated, agricultural group, re 
taining no ties with their former 
lands. Their speech, therefore, did 
not keep up with the moderniza- 
tions and modifications of thei 
mother tongue. 

When the English took over 
Acadia in 1755, renamed it Nova 
Scotia, and exiled the Acadians, 
about 4,000 of them managed to 
make their way to French-speaking 
Southern Louisiana, where they set- 
tled on the soggy land surrounded 
by bogs and bayous—still speaking 
the unadulterated French of their 
ancestors. 

By now, almost two centuries 
later, English has, of course, made 
some inroads, as may be seen for 
example in the Cajun verb “to 
curse’’—godamers! 

The house to which Jacques led 
us after our fast five-minute friend- 
ship looked from the outside little 
better than an unpainted shack 
built on stilts at the edge of the 
bayou. Inside, however, there was: 


Greenwood, famous Louisiana ante-bellum plantation house, is considered one of finest examples of southern architecture in Cajun country, 


n air of Home. It was shinin 

ean, the wooden floors bleachec 
Imost white by daily scourings. 
ajuns are ardent Catholics, and 
1ere was a small cross on the wall. 
here were so many children that 
ttle room was left over for furni- 
ire. We sat on an iron bed, which 
‘as covered by a patchwork quilt, 
ided by coyntless scrubbings. And, 
e were told later, under the mat- 
‘ess on which we sat—a mattress 
1ade of Spanish moss—there might 
ell be a cache of cash. The Cajun 


‘Bias, 


ajun anglers garner tons of shrimp for 
ew Orleans restaurants in big bayou boats. 


corks hard and saves hard. His 
ouse may not be impressive to look 
t, but he doesn’t care two hoots 
bout that. He doesn’t go in for 
show.” What matters to him is 
lat he owns his house. And he sees 
) it that he’ll never have to lose it. 
Jacques’ mother—“Miss Pierre”’— 
rved us black coffee. In some 
ajun communities, a married 
oman primly retains the “Miss,” 
ut adopts her husband’s first name 
; well as his last. And in all Cajun 
mmunities the coffee pot is never 
lowed to grow cold—for anyone 
ho so much as passes by is sure to 
e invited in for a cafe noir. Many 
cadian superstitions are connected 
ith this eagerness to be hospitable. 
Jhen, for example, a rooster crows 
efore the house, you must watch 
1e way his head points, for from 
lat direction a guest will come. 

After coftee, Jacques, trailed by 
1 assortment of vari-sized siblings, 
ok us out to the rickety back 
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porch to see Bayou Barataria. A 
bayou, incidentally, from the Choc- 
taw Indian word bayuk, is a natural 
canal made by the overflow of a 
river or the draining of a marsh. 
Here, on the Bayou Barataria, 
the family had front row seats to 
the greatest sporting event in the 
Cajun world—the annual pirogue 
race which is held each May. A 
pirogue—a handmade boat hol- 
lowed out of a cypress log—is so 
light, so well balanced that “it will 
float on a drop of dew.” It is, how- 


Shallow, swampy backwaters call for crayfish 


netters to use traditional dugout pirogue. 


ever, inordinately hard to handle. 
But since pirogues are the chief 
means of transportation in the 
Cajun country, most men—and 
women too—have become expert. 
The annual race to determine the 
star champion is consequently an 
event which draws hundreds of 
bayou folk to Barataria’s banks. 
Prizes are donated by local trades- 
men and include ham, gasoline, 
fishing rods, candy, hard liquor 
and hard cash. 

There was to be a fais-dodo that 
night, and after a superb seafood 
dinner in what looked like a ram- 
shackle roadway cafe—don’t be put 
off by unprepossessing exteriors in 
Cajun cafes and restaurants—we re- 
joined our new friends for the fes- 
tivities. 

Fais-dodos are held once, some- 
times twice, a week in each com- 
munity, no matter how small the 
settlement may be. Why. these wild 
all-night dances are called favs- 


dodos, meaning “go-to-sleeps,” no 
one seems to be quite certain. Per- 
haps it is because mothers bring all 
their numerous offspring to the 
dances, and the smallest are rolled 
in blankets and stashed away to 
sleep under the benches around the 
dance hall. When one of the infants 
wakes up, crying lustily, his mother 
will comfort him back to sleep, 
crooning, “fais dodo, fais-dodo.” 
Another guess is that sometimes the 
adults dance so hard and so long 
that they literally fall asleep on 
their feet. 

Fais-dodos can be held in any 
sort of cafe or hall. Or, if the com- 
munity does not possess such, all 
the furniture is moved out of some- 
one’s home so that dances can take 
place. Itinerant Cajun orchestras 
travel around from one fais-dodo to 
another, playing old French songs 
such as Big Mamou on fiddle, guitar 
and steel triangles. An accordion 
and a harmonica may also be added. 
People arrive from all the surround- 
ing brulees (settlements) in boats, 
cars and even in horse-and-buggy. 

Whenever possible, there are two 
separate fais-dodo rooms. One is tor 
the small fry and teenagers, close 
enough so that parents can keep an 
eye on their offspring—and perhaps 
cast an eye around too for possible 
mates and matches. Most Cajun 
girls are married before they are 
seventeen, and the French customs 
of parental selections and dowries 
are still in the main adhered to. 


A fais-dodo is not a square dance. - 
The couples merely go round and_ 


round the floor in a jerky, enthu- 
Siastic sort of two-step with much 
arm-pumping and an occasional dis- 
play of some fancy footwork. A gen- 
eral change of partners takes place 
after almost every dance. Cajuns 
display an amazing amount of 
energy, considering that they have 
worked hard all day, and will dance 
until dawn unless it is Sunday. The 
men may then go off to work—as 
fishermen or trappers or farmers or 
sugar-mill workers, depending on 
the region and the season. Cajuns 
may do seasonal work, but they are 
not essentially seasonal workers. 
When the trapping season is over 
they switch to the sugar mills or to 
fishing. They play hard, but they 
work even harder. 
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We were exhausted just watching 
—and left the dance about 3:00 a.m. 
to return to New Orleans as dawn 
was sifting over the city. Then, our 
enthusiasm whetted by all this, we 
planned a two-week return trip to 
this fascinating land—an_ off-trail 
circuit we can heartily recommend, 
especially for a fall vacation as the 
country grows uncomfortably hot 
during summer. 

The best plan is to drive a car 
into Cajun land with a rough 
itinerary in mind. Be prepared to 
depart from your car and your rout- 
ing at the first opportunity, for the 
Cajuns you meet will be apt to 
make their own arrangements for 
your transport. And you will find 
these detours the most memorable 
part of your trip. You may be in- 
vited to accompany the local post- 
man who delivers mail through the 
bayous via ancient motorboat. You 
may sit with an itinerant shopkeep- 
er as he drives his “rolling store” — 
grocery,. drug and dry goods com- 
bined—from brulee to brulee. You 
may be taken for a pirogue ride by 
two small boys you meet by the 
roadside. The Cajuns are more than 
friendly. And they will come more 
than half way toward seeing that 
you enjoy your trip and get the 
most out of their country. But all 
this requires an appropriate atti- 
tude on your part, time to stop and 
talk and make friends. 

Here are the tourist highspots of 
the Cajun country, and a circular 
trip of the territory which you can 
make with ease in two weeks. 

Head first for Grand Isle, a long, 
narrow, sea island on the Gulf. 
You'll find here a tiny melting pot 
of races—French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Filipinos, Chinese, for many 
of Lafitte’s international crop of 
pirates settled down on Grand Isle. 
And their ancestors are, today, the 
chief component of the island’s 
small population. Many of them 
live in simple frame houses such as 
pirates erected well over a century 
ago. They send the produce of their 
farming and fishing and trapping 
to New Orleans, often using the 
same route their notorious fore- 
fathers used for taking their 
smuggled goods to market. 

Grand Isle boasts a beautiful 
seven-mile curve of sandy beach, 
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Spanish moss gathering is one of many trades practiced in increasingly modern bayou-land. 


one of the few places in Louisiana 
good for surf bathing. It is also an 
important stopover for migrating 
birds returning from the tropics. 
They turn the island into a riot of 
fluttering color as they pause for 
several days to relax amid the lux- 
uriant semi-tropical foliage of this 
peaceful piratical paradise. 

Next make your way to New 
Iberia, via Morgan City—‘‘the fur 
and sea shell port’ of the Cajun 
country, and an important shipping 
center as well as a supply point for 
oil explorations and drilling in the 
area. Morgan City is on Berwick 
Bay, a widening of the Atchafalaya 
River. They say the test of a true 
Louisianian is that he must have 
lived in the state long enough to 
know how ‘to spell Atchafalaya, 
Tchoupitoulas (a river-front street 
in New Orleans) and Natchitoches 
(the oldest town in the state) . 

New Iberia is a beautiful town 
on the bluffland banks of the Bayou 
Teche—the setting for Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. Giant oaks arch their 


moss-draped limbs over the qui¢ 
streets, and beyond the trees ar 
many fine old Southern homes rt 
plete with white columns and ga 
leries. Most noteworthy of these — 
a plantation home called Shado WN) 
all that remains of an ante-bellur 
estate which once comprised thov 
sands of acres. Shadows is owned E 
Weeks Hall, a descendant of tk 
original builder, who has opene 
the estate to the public—but wit 
certain restrictions which he hia 
posted: “Groups of four feet ta 
and up... house and grounds six< 
cents each, gardens twenty-five cen 
eachay 

Stay the night at the Frederic 
Hotel, a comfortable hostelry f 
mous throughout Cajunland for i 
crayfish (pronounced  crawfist 
bisque. Then, the next mornin 
visit fascinating Avery Island—egr 
sanctuary and tabasco sauce capit 
of the world. This amazing islan 
practically round and two miles 
diameter, contains enough of tot 
ist interest to keep you sightseeit 
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r a week if you have the time. 
There is, first, “Bird City,” estab- 
hed in 1893 by Mr. Edward 
ery Mcllhenny (silent “h”), 
10se family have owned and lived 
| the island for generations. Upon 
arning that the impressive white 
rets, or snowy herons, were a van- 
ting race thanks to the persist- 
ce of plume hunters, Mr. Mc- 
henny took himself to the 
amps with two young helpers. 
tter four days of wading around in 
e water and underbrush, they 
ially emerged with seven young 
rets, which under=*Mr. Mc- 
henny’s ministrations increasedy 
a colony of over 125,000. 

It is an unforgettable: sight to 
and at dusk on the latform look- 
it as the egrets fly in. First one or 
10 magnificent white birds slide 
ywn the sky without wing motion, 
ithout sound. Then, suddenly, the 
y is filled -with them—hundreds, 
ousands, coasting in to their sanc 
ary. Each bird family has its own 
te, built on stilts high above the 


water, row after row, with no space 
between. Yet there is never any mix- 
up, and during nesting season, 
when there are never any vacancies, 
each bird dives out of the sky 
straight to its own spot. 

The egrets, a royal-looking breed 
each topped by a delicate tufted 
crown, have nevertheless been 
democratic enough to let other 
birds share their sanctuary. So with 
its pelicans, ibis, cranes, coots, gal- 
linules, blue herons, et al, this is a 
rare bird-lover’s paradise. 

There are also gardens—jungle 
gardens, formal gardens, fern gar- 
dens, cactus gardens, sunken gar- 
dens with shadow pools. And the 
piece de resistance is a Temple Gar- 
den with a Mirror Lagoon which 
centers around a Chinése Shrine 
with its magnificent statue of 
Buddha. 

See too, the McIlhenny Tabasco 
Factory, where visitors are ad- 
mitted. Sauce fanciers the world 
over can give thanks to an anony- 
mous soldier returning from the 


utmoded for most travel, sternwheelers now carry cargos of crops, industrial products. 


Mexican War who gave to one of 
the MclIlhennys a few pepper seeds 
from Tabasco, Mexico. This enter- 
prising MclIlhenny experimented 
with the seeds on Avery Island, 
evolved a sauce which was put on 
the market in 1868, and so started 
the family’s fortune. 

Avery Island also features tm. 
pressive herds of cattle, descended 
from a genuine Indian Brahmin 
cow, and numerous narcotics plants 
which the MclIlhennys grow for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A stop may be made at the iso- 
lated island called Little Pecan, 
home of the boy (now a married 
man) featured in the film Louisiana 
Story, a movie which, if it returns 
to your neighborhood, will give you 
an excellent picture of typical 
Cajun life. < 

Move on to Lake Charles in the 
rice country and the oil country. 
The city, an intriguing blend of old 
Louisiana-French and Texas-mod- 
ern, curves round the Southern 
shore of the two-mile lake, which is 
bordered by water hyacinths, wil- 
lows and the ever-present cypress 
trees, whose overgrowth of Spanish 
moss is gathered by bayou boatmen 
for processing into upholstery stuff- 
ing—perhaps in the very seat you’re 
using now. 

Stay overnight at the charming 
Charleston Hotel on the lake front, 
and then head back to New Or- 


leans, driving through typical 
Cajun towns such as Mamou and 
Opelousas. 


Alternatively, you might choose 
to come back through Baton Rouge 
and then down to New Orleans, 
following either bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, where it would be pos- 
sible to visit some of the plantation 
homes along the way. Many of 
them are beautifully maintained ex- 
amples of ante-bellum architecture. 

Either route you pick, be sure 
and give yourself another day in 
New Orleans. Don’t arrive simply 
to dash for a train or plane. In the 
famous Crescent City, historic sites 
and excellent restaurants should be 
enjoyed at ease—giving you time to 
reflect about the friendly, charming 
and picturesque area you have just 
visited, that little-known corner of 
America called the Cajun Coun- 
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BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


OST OF THE 250 journalists and photogra- 

‘phers who attended Ghana’s birth in 

Accra on March 6 this year agreed that 

the new nation was also an ideal spot for a visit—pro- 
viding, of course, that it coincides with the Benin’s 
dry season. The reason is that Ghana is easily the hap- 
piest and smilingest country in the world, and few 
can equal it in hospitality. This is where governors 
literally cry over their farewell speeches and where 
people come up to strangers in the streets, and smil- 
ing broadly, say;“Welcome to Ghana.” Of course, 
Ghana is a long’way from New York. Like most 
places in Africa, it is probably best combined with 
a European trip. Several shipping lines, however, do 


run from New York or New Orleans to Takoradi, On Sunday afternoon in 
Ghana’s port, via Monrovia in Liberia. The eight- bush village, local band 
een-day trip costs $500. PanAm has a weekly flight, melted tena! Foqse Glave 


: } : aw : 5 complex highlife music. 
also via Monrovia. But a visitor starting from Eu- Jets 


rope can profit from the tourist-class air service run 
by Hunting Clan and Airwork lines, which between 
them offer a weekly service from London to Accra 
for $210 ($420 roundtrip). This service takes two 
and a half days with night stops at Tangier and 
Bathurst, Gambia, all hotel and meal expenses being 
included in the fare. There are also, of course, regu- 
lar BOAC services from London in twenty hours for 
$258. Lying in the center of the Benin, with the 
French colony of Ivory*Coast to the West and the 
UN-mandate territory of Togo to the East, Ghana 
is about the size of Great Britain and has one-tenth 
of Britain’s population—5,200,000. Named after a 
West African empire which lasted from 400 B.C. to 
1100 A.D. and which built the world’s first university 
west of China—in Timbuktu—Ghana is the second 
richest, second most modern country in Africa (after 
South Africa), has a per capita income equal to 
that of Portugal or Greece, is caught up at the mo- 


ment in the twin joys of independence and an in- Tribal. chieke geil male é 
dustrial boom, and looks upon its first prime min- in’back country but cane = 
ister, Lincoln University alumnus Kwame Nkru- tral government is par- * 
mah, rather as Americans look upon George Wash- z oy diamentarion deataaas Es 


ington. 

Among the country’s material achievements are 
the tarring of 2,000 miles of its roads—a striking 
achievement in Africa. The surrounding Federation 
of French West Africa, two-thirds the size of the 
U.S., has only 1,250 miles of tar road. Thanks to this 
and other modern developments, the gay hospitable 
nature of the Ghanafo and the complete absence of 
the internal strife which spoil East and South Africa, 


Years of balancing bun- : 
dles on their head gives 
Ghanaian women their 
particular proud posture. 
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Ghana is easily the most attractive 
vacation spot on the continent. 
Ghana’s main export crop 1s 
cocoa. One-third of the world’s sup- 
ply, 250,000 tons, comes out of 
Takoradi harbor, making this little 
nation the world’s top producer. 
Traveling through the central, 
Ashanti part of the country, travel- 
ers will see acres upon acres of cocoa 
forest, farmed by peasants who 
crack, ferment and bag their own 
nuts on a manual, family basis. 
Ghana is also among the world’s 


Hand-weavers produce expensive bolts of 
kenti silk, from which best togas are made. 


top six producers in gold, diamonds 
and manganese, so the tourist who 
has always wanted to see how dia- 
monds are dug out of river beds or 
how gold is sifted patiently out of 
grey mud can ask the information 
services in Accra to arrange a visit 
to a mine. 

Arriving in Accra, you will find 
a palatial, 150-customer hotel of 
modernistic design and Riviera-like 
comfort. The Ambassador, newly 
opened, offers service unparalleled 


anywhere in Africa, and the cuisine, 


blending African and European 
dishes, should satisfy the most 


dificult gourmet. Rooms range 

€ oO 
fr sm 45 60 anda TW NrCe mMe- : 
rom $5.60, and a six-course meal is 


S175 


Thriving local businesses like 
pottery plant, large exports 
give Ghanaians income 
equal to Portuguese, Greeks. 
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The main cities——Accra, Kumasi, 
Tamaleh and Ho—have regular air 
services. Prices are about the same 
as in Europe, slightly higher than 
in the U.S. A railroad runs along 
the coast andip to Kumasi. Ghana’s 
roads are filled with passenger 
trucks, in which the seating is hard, 
the timetable uncertain, but the 
company always good-humored and 
the fares cheap: Accra-Bawki (500 
miles) , for instance, only $5.60. 

The best plan is to hire a car 
from a local dealer. Prices will vary, 
the dealer will haggle, but $28.00 
a week for a baby car-is the most 
you should pay. Easily the best car 
for the undertaking is a French- 
made Citroen. Aff-cooled—a_ big 
help in tropical cltmates—hydrauli- 
cally sprung like the under-carriage 
of a bomber to move through an 
eighteen-inch vertical (a_ terrific 
boon on rainbroken roads) , doing 
65 miles to the gallon and, judging 
by this writer’s experience over 
7,500 miles of the worst roads in 
French West Africa, utterly un- 
breakable, the 2 CV Citroen is avail- 
able through the UAC Garage in 
Accra. 

Moving around the capital, the 
visitor will notice right away that 
as well as being the mpst good- 
humored people in the world, many 
Ghanafo (or Ghanaians, as you pre- 
fer) would shape up well in a con- 
test of elegance. The men wear west- 
ern dress for manual labor or pen- 
pushing in a dusty office. Otherwise, 
and always in the evening, they 
wear eight-yard togas, the sign of 
middle-classdom being a toga of 
handwoven kenti silk, costing be- 
tween $140 and $400. 

The ladies of Ghana, lke most 
Africans of their sex, wear ankle- 
length skirts, often of kent, and 
corsages of numerous types, varying 
from the hip-ruffle type found all 
over West Africa to the shantung 
silks, nylon, Madeira lace or or- 
gandy blouses which go with local- 
spun kentt. 

Many Ghanaians, rich or poor, 
male or female, wear solid 24-carat 
gold jewelry. At Accra’s ten night 
clubs, at the Ambassador Hotel or 
at parties and functions, the women 
are ablaze with gold and, having 
from early childhood carried every- 
thing on their heads, have a prin- 
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cess-like dignity which nothing in _ 


the Western world matches. 

If gold fascinates you, go to some 
traditional ceremony and see the 
chiefs, with their massive gold 
crowns, their twenty-ounce gold 
ingots knit into their cloaks, their 
huge gold anklets, their rings of 
office—sometimes as much as five 
inches high—and their arms so 
loaded with gold bracelets that a 
servant has to lift the forearm so 
that the chief can shake your hand. 
Ghana wasn’t called the Gold Coast 
for nothing. 

Accra is undergoing a boom 
splurge of modern buildings, yet has 
swarming African markets, peasant 
women from the country with 50 
pounds of farm produce balanced 
on their heads, and a modern race- 


Ghanaian fishermen work 
off one of world's rougher 
coasts to provide seaside 
shoppers net-fresh choice. 


From marketplace comes 
food for highly spiced local 
cooking, although European 
dishes also are available. 
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ghana 


track with events every Saturday. 
The visitor, if lost, will have no 
difficulty procuring information 
and even plenty of unofficial guides. 
Most Accrans, especially the 
younger people, speak English as 
fluently as their mother tongue, Ga. 
Honesty is proverbial. You can leave 
your camera, and even your wallet, 
on the seat of your car in the poorest 


section of Accra, and nothing will 


ever be taken. 

In the evening, Accrans with a 
little money to spend go to the open- 
air night clubs, where the local 
bands play “highlife.”” Highlife has 
been compared to jazz, to calypso 
and to traditional African music, 
but really it is none of these. May- 
be it has some affinities with 
mambo-type Latin American music, 
but this is purely by accident, for 
highlife is something specifically 
Ghanaian and Nigerian. Slower 
than American, European or any 
other African music, far too melo- 
dious and polyphonous to be com- 
pared to traditional African music 
forms, and certainly not jazz—no 
-downbeat, no blue notes, no synco- 
pation—and similar to calypso only 
in the lyrics, highlife, in which part- 
ners dance side by side, with a maxi- 
mum of arm and hip movement 
and a minimum of effort, is just 
the right speed and lack of motion 
for a starry night with a tempera- 
ture of 90° in the shade. 

Some highlifes are sung in Fanti, 
some in Ga, some in Twi (one of 
the two lingua francas, the other 
being the commercial language Ha- 
ossa) and still others in English. 

The night clubs, such as the ele- 
gant Week-end, the popular, 
crowded Lido and the more pro- 
letarian Kalamazoo provide ample 
evidence of the easy relationships 
in the country between Ghanaians 
and expatriates from Europe. There 
are at least six inter-racial couples 
for every white pair. 


Outside of Accra, the traveler has ° 


a plentiful choice of places to visit, 
beginning with the cocoa metropo- 
lis of Kumasi, where lives the Asan- 
tahini, king of 1,500,000 Ashanti, 
destined no doubt to lose his power 
as democratic processes overtake his 
province, but as regal as ever, and 
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firmly against all governments ex- 
cept his own private tribal council. 
And 250 miles north lies Tamaleh, 
the fast-growing capital of the 
Northern Territories. 

As with most African countries, 
every region has its own peculiari- 
ties, its customs, its manners of dress 
and styles of living, and its dances. 
The major cause for community 
dancing is funerals—held three years 
after the death, and marked not by 
grief but by rejoicing. Local govern- 
ment agents, African or European, 
will always gladly advise on the 
“funeral” plans of local villages. 

Those visiting Africa for the first 
time, and anxious to see some of the 
old “exoticism”’ before it disappears, 
would be advised to go north—up 
around Bolgatanga. There the Som- 
ba still live naked, farming the mil- 
let and yam fields around their 
thatch-turreted adobe castles, danc- 
ing at their festivals to the sound of 
drums, cowhorns and _ twin-string 
ukuleles, proud and exclusive, but 
just as hospitable to travelers as all 
the other Ghanaian peoples. 

Those anxious to meet the new 
African will find him more in 
Ashanti and the South, especially in 
the Fanti, Ga and Ewe (pronounced 
Ay-vay) country along the coast. 

Swimming is hectic, as there is 
a fierce “bar” all along the Benin 
Coast, with consequent high rollers. 
Only at Elmina does the bar break, 
leaving an idyllic beach framed in 
cocoanut palms. The most fre- 
quented beaches near Accra are 
Labadi and Tema, where a small 
fishing village is being transformed 
into an 80,000-population port that 
will hold 26 ships. 

For accommodation outside of 
Accra, visitors should call at the 
local government offices to be di- 
rected to a government rest house, 
a vast bungalow to yourself with a 
kitchen and, often enough, the serv- 
ices of a cook, all for a sum that is 
never more than $1.00. A few rest 
houses have restaurants where a 
“European” meal is served for about 
80c, but in most cases you supply the 
rest house cook with your own food. 

Stores selling canned goods are 
found everywhere, those in the 
larger towns offering everything you 
can find in England, while chickens 
and guineafowl (capon) , sold on 


the claw, plus eggs, fruits and some 
vegetables are available even in vil- 
lages which have no store. Prices are, 
of course, higher than in London, 
but lower than in Paris or Geneva. 
Local cooking is something every- 
one should try. It is highly spiced, 
with vegetables on the heavy side— 
yam chips, gombo, sweet corn, plan- 
tains, fried bananas. The sauce 
makes,everything eatable, and, once 
you get used to it, ordinary “west- 
ern” cooking tastes rather flat for a 
week or so. Meat is not too varied— 
chicken, goat, chicken, lamb. 
Souvenirs to bring back include 
lobi stools, carved like stylized ani- 
mals, and, in the north, about $5.60. 
Wood and ivory carvings are good 
buys as is gold jewelry to be found 
in the African markets of the cities. 
For example, a 24-carat gold neck- 
lace weighing just over an ounce 
costs, with a little haggling, $5.60. 
Above all, you will want the famous 
handwoven kenti cloth, which costs 
at least $20.00 a yard and is not sold’ 
in strips of less than four yards. To 
be different, you can also bring back | 
canned African dishes such as roast 
guineafowl or eburi stew. 5k | 
If possible, visit Ghana in the dry 
season, when the roads are good— 
September 15 to March 15. The cli-. 
mate then is the same as the French 
Riviera, and you should have no) 
health problems. Smallpox vaccina- . 
tion and yellow fever inoculation, 
are compulsory and, although mos-. 
quitoes are extremely rare in the: 
dry season, it is advisable to take: 
an anti-malarial agent every day.. 
Paludrine, Vitaquine or Flavoquine: 
tablets are available everywhere., 
Pure quinine is not advisable, as; 
it spoils digestion. Mepacrine is: 
effective, but dies the skin yellow. 
For traveling about the country, 
carry a thermos and fill it daily, 
with ice cubes and strong cold coffee 
or fruit juice. If you hire a car, take 
a spare wheel and tire, an extr 
inner tube and a can of gas. And re+ 
member that even if you have th 
misfortune to break down. in th 
middle of nowhere, you have noth, 
ing to worry about—passenger trucks 
pass constantly and, if you wante 
to, you could spend a week in the 
local village. Everyone would say 


“Wezo” (Welcome) and mean it! 
too. ¢ 
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Plantation-like 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBERTSON 


F YOU WOULD like to lose a cen- 
tury or two, choose a fine day 
when ancient oaks and button- 

woods whisper overhead, follow a 
winding country road between the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike and Birds- 
boro, and enter the gate of dream- 
like Hopewell Village, once a flour- 
ishing iron-making “plantation.” 
Like a western ghost town, but much 
more beautiful, this is a community 
where activity suddenly stopped. 
People moved away, grass grew over 
the wagon roads, timbers rotted and 
stones tumbled out of walls. The 
rees grew ever more majestic, but 
Hopewell became a deserted and al- 
nost forgotten village. 

Twenty years ago, the area of 848 
acres was acquired by the National 
Park Service. Because the original 
character of the village had changed 
o little, it held fascinating possi- 
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iron foundry dates from 1770, hag besh 


restored by ‘Park Service, 


bilities for restoration. Here was 
an Opportunity to restore a way of 
life peculiar to the early days of 
American history. 

Feudal in character, such isolated 
iron-making communities resem- 
bled in many ways the pattern of 
the self-sufficient plantation. Pro- 
duction was not based on slave 
labor, but the gulf between iron- 
master and worker was deep and the 
life of the laborer a hard one. 

There is much to see, including 
the substantial iron-succession of 
ironmasters and managers. The 
house has been restored and rooms 
on the first floor furnished with 
massive period pieces, creating a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere of a bygone age. 

There is also Hopewell Furnace 
itself and the waterwheel-blast ma- 
chinery. This was one of the largest 
of the charcoal burning cold-blast 
furnaces of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It stands 32 


is in southeastern Pennsylvania near town of Birdsboro. 


POrPEWELL VILL 


feet high, is 22 feet square at the 
base and had an average annual 
capacity of 700 tons. Operating al- 
most continuously for 113 years, 
here were cast ingots of iron, as well 
as such finished items as kettles, 
stoves and machine parts. 

The office-store, with a heavy, 
built-in wall safe, the headquarters 
where records were kept and em- 
ployees bought supplies, now houses 
a fine collection of quaint early 
stoves and other cast-iron products, 
some of the stove castings decorated 
with tulips, mottos and Biblical 
characters. The great barn, a latter 
day structure, holds a large assem- 
blage of work wagons, coaches and 
elegant pleasure carriages. 

Other points of interest are the 
blacksmith shop, tenant houses, 
charcoal house and the terraced site 
of the old gardens. 

Strange contrasts were to be 
found in villages such as this. In 
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the big house might be found bril- 
liant social gatherings, owners who 
enjoyed riding to hounds, a con- 
servatory for winter grapes and flow- 
ers. In the tenant houses there were 
no rugs or stoves, no luxuries such 
as mirrors, drawers or wardrobes 
and only a few chairs. Children 
worked along with their elders. It 
was 70 years before any schooling 
was provided for children other 
than those of the ironmaster. Wom- 
en worked in the fields to harvest 
hay and grain and probably to help 
care for the livestock. In winter 
they spun woolen thread and wove 
cloth. Seldom did any of the employ- 
ees or indentured servants have a 
chance to leave home. 

Such religious activity as there 
was came with occasional itinerant 
preachers, and the records show that 
drunkenness among the workers 
was one of management’s biggest 
problems. 

The history of Hopewell Furnace 
goes back about 200 years to the 
ventures of William Bird, a young 
man of Dutch origin. Starting as 
a laborer, he branched out into 
business for himself, investing, 
gradually, in a number of forges, 
including one at this site, about 
which little is recorded. 

He prospered, and his commo- 
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lronmaster's mansion, above, contrasts sharply with plain wooden shacks, barracks of workers. 


dious home in Birdsboro is now in 
use as the YMCA building. His son 
expanded the business and, about 
1770, erected Hopewell Furnace 
where it now stands. During the 
Revolution, he was an ardent patri- 
ot, equipping 300 men to go to 
Washington's relief after the battle 


Old forge produced cannon for Revolutionary troops, was continuously worked for 113 years. 


of Brandywine, and once sending a 
thousand or so barrels of flour to 
Philadelphia. More important, per- 
haps, was the output of the cannon 
foundry, but it seems that the strug- 
gling young government did not pay 
its bills and Mark Bird, like a good 
many other ironmasters of the day, 
died bankrupt. 

Owners changed, demands 
changed. For a time, business flour- 
ished with the call for cast-iron 
stoves, pots, waffle irons, corn shell- 
ing machines and windmill irons. 
This ended in 1837 when there was 
the double blow of a depression and 
the competition of the new hot- 
blast method smelting which used 
coke instead of charcoal. 

Castings were no longer profita- 
ble. The best ore was running out. 
For almost 50 years, pig iron was 
produced, but in 1883 the old fur- 
nace was blown out. 

Today there is a new current of | 
life around the old furnace as thou- 
sands of visitors come to see the res- 
toration. “These visitors include 
many school groups, coming for a. 
look at an earlier pattern of life. 

Arrangements may be made in ad-. 
vance for group lecture tours by 
writing to Superintendent at Hope-. 
well Village, Elverson, Pennsylva-- 
nia. @ | 
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In lower southwest Florida, at 
the end of State road 29, lies a 


fascinating segment of a van-— 


ishing frontier. Settled before 


Christ by the Calusa Indians — 


until the Yemasees, later to be — 
known as the Seminoles, drove 
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as Chokoloskee. The name, mean- 
ing old house, came from the 
Seminole language, but no legend 
survives to relate the reason for it. 

Today, only the tiny shell mound 
of less than 150 acres bears the 
name of Chokoloskee. This isle ly- 
ing within the Ten Thousand 
Islands and Chokoloskee Bay, owes 
much of its historical importance to 
its altitude of more than twenty 
feet. In a locale where most of the 
land is barely above sea level, twenty 
feet stands out quite prominently. 
The only higher point in all penin- 
sular Florida is at Caxambas on the 
southern end of Marco Island a few 
miles northeast, where the bleached 
shell hills reach a mountainous 67 
feet. 

Where, just 100 years ago on 
November 22, Colonel St. George 
Rogers of the Florida Mounted Vol- 
unteers arrived with 110 men from 
Fort Myers, there now stands a 
modern, air-conditioned motel. It 
took Colonel Rogers and his men 
four days of hard journey to arrive 
at “Chokoliska” Key, a distance of 
less than two hours by today’s U. S. 
41. This was the last stage of the 
Seminole War, sometimes called 
the Third Seminole War. Two days 
later, Captain John Parkhill led 
75 men on an expedition up Turner 
River, a few hundred yards to the 
Fast, never to return. They passed 
the ancient shell mounds a quarter 
of a mile up the river on the right 
and paddled their boats nine miles 
through the mangrove. Here they 
struck out and reached higher 
ground about three miles through 
the swamps. For four days, under 
the guidance of Captain Richard 
Turner, they pushed through the 
mosquito-infested area until they 
fell upon a large Indian settlement 
near Royal Palm Hammock, which 
they destroyed. The following day 
they razed two other communities. 
In retaliation, the Indians am- 
bushed the invaders, killing Park- 
hill and wounding five of his men. 
The white men returned to the Key 
after burying their leader near a 
small lake at the forks of the Faka- 
hatchee River. Their camp was 
moved to Cape Romamo in search 
of water and the Seminoles were 
left unconquered. 

The Blue Heron Motel now sits 
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on the top of the west mound, over- 
looking Chokoloskee Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Below it stands a 
barn-red, _tin-roofed, rambling 
building perched eight feet high on 
piling. Over the door at the top of 
the rotting wooden steps 1Seesa 
weather-beaten sign which reads, 
“Post Office, Chokoloskee, Fla.” 

In contrast, the Blue Heron has 
modern facilities to make your visit 
comfortable. Summer rates of $7.00 
to $8.00 for a couple, and $9.00 to 
$11.00 in winter, make it a popular 
place for tourists who are either in- 
terested in good fishing or explor- 
ing. There are no beaches and swim- 
ming at its best is poor. For the 
fisherman, outboard skiffs with mo- 
tor run $10.00 a day, an open char- 
ter boat $40.00, and a cabin charter 
boat with guide, tackle and the 
trimmings will run between $50.00 
and $60.00 per day. 

With a population of only 25 
families, the tiny mound of shell has 


meager facilities for eating. The 
Oyster Bar, a block north of the 
Blue Heron, can be recommended 
only for the hardy, but a mile back 
in the settlement of Everglades there 
are several good and some excellent 
places to dine. Everglades, called 
Everglades City by its inhabitants, 
is located on the edge of the Bay at 
the mouth of the Barron River. 
Originally called Potato Creek and 
later Allen River after William 
Smith Allen, the short river now 
takes its name from Barron Collier. 
Its earliest name springs from the 
legend that the Seminoles planted 
potatoes there during the War and 
gave it the name. Allen, the first per- 
manent white settler, moved to Key 
West during the Civil War, and dis- 
covered that castor oil was in de- 
mand and that its base could be 
grown on the coastal islands to the 
north. A chance storm destroyed his 
crop but, running out of fresh water 
on his return home, he put into the 


Seminole Indian crews cut passageways along Halfway Creek for Everglades boat tours! 
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arron River. He found not only 
ater, but rich soil growing ba- 
inas, sugar cane, pumpkins and 
w peas planted by a squatter. 
Allen returned to the site and 
ected a small house, on the present 
cation of the famous Rod and Gun 
lub, in 1870. After his death, 
oerge W. Storter, Jr., purchased 
s holdingsand among other enter- 
‘ises started the Storter House, 
undation of the modern Rod and 
un Club which is also famous for 
; Cuisine. 

Everglades has a population of 
out 650. Until this year, ‘all of its 
reets and byways ~Were unpavedg 
ut modernization has crept in and 
olen a little of the eld town’s 
uaintness. The old streets are well 
aded with graceful palms and ficus 
ees. At the end of the main street, 
ie Barron River flows sluggishly to 
ie Gulf of Mexico. The pic- 


lresque town sports a modern drug 
ore, clothing and dry-goods store, 


suests Gicuaset Lodge on Barron River ring parking lot bell to sum 
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several restaurants and a_ beauty 
shop. A hardware store, movie 
house, three churches and a high- 
school round out the commercial 
center. Mainstay of the town is fish- 
ing. Shrimp boats and _ several 
spongers dock alongside the wind- 
ing road which parallels the river. 
Sponge beds are flourishing south- 
west of Everglades after being near- 
ly wiped out several years ago. Gulf 
sponges are preferred to Mediter- 
ranean ones for their longer wearing 
qualities and softer, finer texture. 
Spongemen say their product is 
making a comeback as the public 
has found that Gulf Sponges last 
twice as long as their synthetic 
cousins. 

Under the supervision of the 
Everglades National Park, a boat 
tour through the mangroves to Half- 
way Creek, up to Turner Lake, 
down Turner River to Chokoloskee 
Bay, and returning by way of Half- 
way Creek, is conducted by the Ever- 


ra 
mon hotel's water-taxi. 


glades Park Waterways. The tour 
takes a full two hours in uncovered 
boats. As many as 32 species of birds 
may be seen on the trip, so bring 
your binoculars and camera. There 
are three trips in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. Price is $3.30 
including tax for adults and half 
that for children five through 
eleven. 

Seminole Indians cut the water- 
ways through the wilderness of red 
mangrove jungle. 

Accommodations in Everglades 
are rather limited but the Illinois 
Motel has spacious, air-conditioned 
rooms equipped with cooking facil- 
ities. Summer rates are $7.00 for a 
couple and $1.00 extra for cooking 


privileges. Winter rates are $10.00. 


and $12.00. 

Rates at the Rod and Gun Club 
(and cottages) run about the same 
as the Illinois with four price breaks 
throughout the year. Both Ameri- 
can and European plan is available 
except between January 15 and 
April 30 when only American plan 
is available. Club prices for a couple 
run from $21.00 to $25.00 per day 
including meals. Cottages are $24.00 
to $32.00 per day per couple, Amer- 
ican plan. During the winter season, 
unique campfire programs are con- 
ducted for the public at the Club 
by the Park ranger-naturalists. 

On the way to the airport at the 
mouth of the Barron River is Sun- 
set Lodge with an unusual approach 
to it. As you drive up to the park- 
ing lot, you will note a sign telling 
you to ring the bell. After the 
clamor has died down, a boat on 
the far side of the river heads for 
the tiny dock in front of you. Guests 
and baggage are shipped across the 
placid water of the river to the 
peaceful surroundings of Sunset 
Lodge. 

The airport is parallel to the bay 
and has 2,500 feet of paved runway. 
At present, charter flights out of 
Miami or Ft. Myers are the only 
means of air connection with the 
frontier town. 

Fifteen charter boats, both open 
and cabin type, are available for 
anglers. More than 50 species of fish 
await your skill both in the Bay and 
the Gulf beyond. Tarpon, snook, 
kingfish, Spanish. mackerel, sea 
trout, redfish and pompano are 
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chokoloskee 


among the most sought-after. Boats 
to Shark River, one of America’s ten 
best and most remote fishing 
grounds, can be chartered from 
here. Shark River lies a few miles 
south with Broad, Harney, Lost- 
mans and Chatham rivers in be- 
tween. 

Southeast of Monroe Station off 
U.S. 41 is Roberts Lake. Before the 
ban on alligator killing, large quan- 
tities were slaughtered, but nothing 
to compare with the episode of 
Roberts Lake. In 1898, it was very 
dry, and ox wagons could be driven 
all over the low country. Alligators 
were forced to congregate in the few 
available water holes. Thomas 
Roberts, while plume hunting, 
found a lake that was teeming with 
alligators. He went to Fort Myers 
for salt to cure the hides. In order 
to prevent others, so the story goes, 
from following, he and his brother 
Bill built a special ox cart with a 
narrow axle and high wheels. On 


their return trip, they thus cut a 
narrow road and left stumps higher 
than usual to be straddled. Follow- 
ers were faced with the prospect of 
widening and cutting off stumps so 
their carts could pass. The Roberts 
brothers enjoyed the entire bounty 
of the lake. The exact count is not 
recorded, but it was the largest haul 
from the spot and one man claimed 
he carried over 10,000 hides from 
there to Fort Myers. 

While alligators and Semindles 
are no longer a problem in the usual 
sense, one Everglades inhabitant 
has devoted her life to the better- 
ment of the Indians. A New Yorker 
by birth, 82-year-old Harriet Bedell 
has spent 50 years with the Blanket 
Cheyennes in Oklahoma, the Es- 
quimaus in the Arctic and the Semi- 
noles in Florida. Under the Epis- 
copal church, she works among the 
Mikasakies, baptising, reading let- 
ters, treating their ills, selling their 
skirts, jackets, toy canoes and neck- 
laces, and even supplying a “white 
man’s name” for a newborn baby. 


Se hte ees ee 


An Indian baby is named four day 
after birth and carries that nam 
throughout its life, girls not eve1 
taking their husband’s name. At he 
home, on the right as you approacl 
Everglades, Miss Bedell has a wid 
selection of Seminole handicraft 
Skirts and jackets are sold by th 
inch, beginning at about $3.00 fo 
eleven inches and running 50 cent 
per inch of length. Canoes cost from 
five cents for a three-incher to $1.0( 
for one a yard long. All proceeds are 
returned to the makers and no profi 
is retained by the mission. _~ | 

For the nature lover, fishermat 
and explorer, Chokoloskee Coun 
try presents an intriguing histort 
wrapped up in a simple but fascin 
ating frontier. For the traveler wh¢ 
has seen the bright lights and wantt 
to find real seclusion, few places cat 
compare with it. You can get out o 
the stream of life for as little or a 
long as you like by turning off tha 
Tamiami Trail half way betweet 
Fort Myers and Miami and headin) 
into secluded Chokoloskee. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 


| am going by car from 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 


There will be 


leave 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Name 


Address 


in my party. | plan to 
and return 


to 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 


and would like a routing 


Address 


City _Zone___State 
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-T ZIPAQUIRA, 30 miles from Bogota, capital of C 
f&. world—and carved into it is an amazing cathedral 
workmen have created a gargantuan place of 
modate 5,000 persons. For additional views o 
tuary in a still-active salt mine, turn the 


. After six years of drilling into solid salt 


30 


Approach to underground site 
is via tunnel which bores 

one mile into earth, leads 

to parking lot for 200 cars. 


Services in salt-mine cathedral 
are conducted every Sunday 
at noon, 4 p.m., as 

on important Feast Days. 


Masked workmen with pneumatic 
drills apply finishing touches to 
side altar by working masonry- 

like outline into gray salt. 


Sc cd 


One of many altars tucked _ 
away in cathedral's cavernous 
| recesses, candle-lit niche 

provides sanctuary for prayer. 


Main corridors are 400 feet 
long, 73 feet high, supported on 
each side by columns of solid 
salt that are 33 feet-square. 
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Candles are lit by visitor at one 
of fourteen Stations of the Cross 
executed by local miners who 
worked six years on cathedral. 


Regular services see only miners, 
their families in attendance 


though cathedral has seating 
capacity for 5,000 worshippers. 
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Y DICK MOMSEN, JR. 


SNVER SINCE coming to Brazil, I 
had been thinking of driving 
south to Argentina. But it LEGEND 

ok two years to locate anyone will- 

> to confront the 3,500 miles of — 

ckland trails that connect Rio de 

neiro with Patagonia—roughly 

e equivalent of going from ~--~ by boat 

licago to Panama. aoe: 

It would be inaccurate to say that 

r route lay over uncharted wastes, 9 *"*"" * caren ferry 

we had a variety of maps on Ve Ai elec ann 
lich thin blue and red Jines pur- travel 
rted to show that- ‘some sort of 

ads headed in the “general direc- * 

yn we wanted to take. Bt it was 

profound ignorance as to what 
ese various lines really repre- Scale in miles: ‘ 
ited that we set out, in late B R AiZ 
igust, in my four-wheel-drive Jeep 
ition wagon. 

An asphalt highway took us first 

Sao Paulo, the fastest-growing 

y in South America, which rises 

ym the near-empty grassland of 

e plateau in skyscraper tiers. This 

vement continued as far as Itape- 

uinga—a Brazilian has as much 
ficulty pronouncing  Schenec- 
ly—where the first of a long series 
dirt roads led off into low hills 

d broad valleys, mantled*in al- 

st continuous rows of dark green 

ffee trees. At Londrina, a boom- 
> city of 40,000 or so, thanks to 
> “green gold” that surrounds 

we turned southward. Within a 

Vv dozen miles, we had left the ; Yaiytats vGeualy 

fpics behind. Coffee trees had os 

en planted here some years be- 

‘e but the frost had killed them 

, and now there were only naked 

anches sticking up from the bare, 

1 earth in a scene of complete 

solation. 

That night we stopped at Ven- 

1ia. Huddled on the edge of a 


ep escarpment and blasted by the 

d wind that blew across the 

iteau from the south, the village 

s worthy of its name, ‘Strong > 

ind.” A whitewashed church, a t 

iple of general stores, and a N 
oon with a blaring radio served A 

» needs of the local inhabitants 

a fashion typical of towns in the 


azilian interior. There were also SMENDOZA 
ew gas pumps and a small, drafty 
1 with beds at 75 cents and meals 
50 cents for those few travelers 


a travel adventure 
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who were forced to stop over here. 

The next morning, grey scudding 
clouds announced the arrival of the 
cold, rainy weather that was to stay 
with us until we were almost to the 
Andes. The showers became heavier 
during the day, while the country 
through which we passed did little 
to raise our spirits. Mostly it was a 
desolate upland of rolling hills, 
poor soil and a sparse population. 
At one time this part of the plateau 
had been heavily forested but it 
had been cut over for timber and 
then abandoned, by-passed by set- 
tlers heading for the richer coffee 
lands that lay to the north. Occa- 
sionally a grove of pine trees had 
been spared or a single majestic 
araucaria would raise its wide- 
spreading branches over a slightly 
more favored spot. 

The scenery changed abruptly 
when we plunged over the edge of 
the 2,000-foot Serra do Mar escarp- 
ment and followed a slippery dirt 
road down through the dense tropi- 
cal jungle to the coastal lowland. 
Going out to San Francisco Island, 
we left the main road to explore a 
series of blind trails that led into 
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the sodden thickets of the sandy 
shore. Here, we had been told, we 


would find some kitchen middens— 


great mounds of shells left by the 
earliest stone-age inhabitants of the 
Brazilian coast. 

After an hour’s wandering 
around, we had about decided to 
give up our archeological investiga- 
tions when we came out on a small 
clearing. In front of a miserable 
hut, an old woman finally gave us.a 


clear clue. We rushed over to the: 


low hill she had pointed out, about 
40.yards away and almost complete- 
ly hidden in the scrub. With a 
shovel, a knife, and two geologist’s 
picks we attacked the 5,000-year-old 
garbage pile as though we meant to 
dig it up and move it across the 
road. As it was twelve feet high by 
25 wide and 50 long, it was hard to 
imagine how long the aborigines 
had lived next to their mangrove 
swamp eating shellfish in order to 
pile up such a heap of refuse. 
Others, searching through similar 
middens, have found stone axes, 
beads, pottery and complete skele- 
tons, but we made no such spectacu- 
lar discoveries. Nevertheless, dis- 


Jeep-jaunt ended in Argentin- 
ian Andes where tired travelers 
tried their skiing techniques. 


played on cotton in a cigar box, 
now have a neatly-labeled arche 
logical exhibit which contains or 
unfinished arrowhead (?), one ar 
from a clay statue (?), one piece ¢ 
bead froma necklace (?) ,six charre 
berries (or beans?) , a lump of cha 
coal and a number of shells. 

Our scientific curiosity satisfiec 
we started off along 300 miles ¢ 
poverty-stricken coast. Here an 
there the scrub had been cleared fe 
tiny plots of corn or the starch 
manioc (cassava) root  whicl 
ground and roasted, joins beans an 
rice on the table for every Brazilia 
meal except breakfast. But the mai: 
activity along this coast is fishin 
from dugout canoes. These ar 
fashioned with an adze from th 
large hardwood trees that grow 1 
the nearby forests, for which th 
local carpenters charge about $40.0 


per canoe, the fisherman supplyin 
the tree. | 

The road we followed ran alte! 
nately over soft dune sand, whic 
had to be taken at high speed t 
keep from digging in, or els 
through wet, sandy muck in whic 
low speeds were called for to avoi 


When torrential rains turned 
north-Argentine roads to qua¢ 
mire, jeep was shipped ahea 


WP Tt. gt aay % pe! 


lashing water on the electrical 
rstem. On several occasions we were 
yrced to use the four-wheel drive, 
nd were stopped three times to 
elp pull out a passenger car, a 
ick-up truck and a_three-tonner 
hich, ironically, belonged to the 
ate highway department. It was 
verefore with relief that, near Ara- 
ingua, we came out on the first of 
1e beautif(l, hard beaches which, 
ith few interruptions, sweep down 
1e Rio Grande coast and into Uru- 
uay. 

Standard motoring guides suggest 
riving behind the regularly sched- 
Jed bus but as we-had missed the 


ne for that day By a number of © 


ours we gave a fisherman a couple 
f dollars to act as _ pulot. Accelera- 
ox to the floorboards, for 70 miles 
ye skimmed delightedly over the 
ard-packed sand, slowing down 
nly to ford streams which crossed 
he beach at widely-spaced intervals. 
Phen we regretfully turned inland 
9 pick up the road to Porto Alegre. 
In spite of a population of about 
00,000 and a skyline which resem- 
les that of a small-scale Manhat- 
an, Porto Alegre is curiously de- 


ary araucaria pine over- 
; small farm in desolate, 
Brazilian plateau country. 
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ficient in hotel space and good res- 
taurants. After spending a day 
there, during which the car was 
washed clean of salt spray and fitted 
with new shock absorbers and two 
new tires, we took a ferry over the 
Guiaba River and headed westward 
to cover the 500-plus miles that still 
lay between us and Argentina. 

Here and there the low plains of 
Rio Grande have been turned into 
wheat fields while, in its eastern 
part, flooded rice paddies appear 
in the bottomlands of neatly diked 
valleys. But it is essentially a cattle 
country, and the gaucho is the dom- 
inant figure in the state’s social, 
economic and political life. 

The customs of Rio‘Grande differ 
in several respects from those of the 
rest of Brazil. The dress is different, 
the music is different, and the main 
item of diet is no longer beans and 
rice but great chunks of meat 
roasted over an open fire. There is, 
furthermore, only one accepted way 
to eat this churasco: cut off a sizable 
morsel from the spit, grasp a bite 
firmly-in the teeth, then dexterous- 
ly slice this off with a razor-sharp 
knife, one millimeter from the lips, 


and chew. Why the majority of the- 
population is not noseless as a result 
of this strange way of eating remains 
a mystery. 

From outward appearances, you 
might be inclined to think that Rio 
Grande is a transition zone between 
Brazil and Argentina. While this 
may be true_in certain material 
things related to life on the range, 
the “Rio Grandense” is a Brazilian, 
and therefore separated from his 
Argentine counterpart by: vast dif- 
ferences in outlook, heritage and 
custom which completely  over- 
shadow any effects of geographic 
proximity. This fact was immediate- 
ly apparent when, late in the after- 
noon, we crossed the International 
Bridge between Uruguayana and 
Pasa de los Libres. The friendly 1 in- 
formality of the Brazilian immigra- 
tion and customs authorities was, in 
a few hundred yards, replaced by an 
aloof self-importance that seems to 
characterize a large proportion of 
even the non-bureaucratic Argen- 
tines. It took us four hours to clear 
up most, but by no means all, of 
our entry papers. In contrast, our 
subsequent re-entry into Brazil took 


In beef-eating Argentine pam- 
pas even small-size gauchos 
expertly wield carving knives. 
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by jeep 


only fifteen minutes to conclude. 

For the first 30 miles a fairly good 
road ran along high, sandy ground 
among the low hills that border the 
Uruguay River. Then we dropped 
down onto a black, muddy cause- 
way that had been scooped up from 
the marshy lowland of the Argen- 
tine Pantanal, or “Great Bog.” A 
week of rain had turned the sur- 
face of this road into traction-defy- 
ing slime, which could only have 
been duplicated elsewhere by 
spreading a deep layer of dirty soap- 
suds over a sheet of gently curving 
ice. 

It took us more than three hours 
to cover the remaining 40 miles to 
Curuzu Curatia where, tired and 
hungry, we were faced with another 
oddity of Argentine life—the siesta. 
From noon to three p.m. (four 
p-m. in summer) , everything closes 
down “for lunch,” and this includes 
the restaurants. As the next town 
was a long way off, and we had no 
desire to go any further on empty 
stomachs, we could only wait 
around for an eating place to un- 
lock its doors. By the time we fin- 
ished our meal it was pouring, so 
we decided to remain in this for- 
lorn little town whose only claim 
to fame seems to be a barracks that 
was fought over when Peron was be- 
ing removed from the dictatorship. 

It rained all night, and it was 
with little enthusiasm that we set 
out on what became an all-day jour- 
ney to cover the 96 miles that sepa- 
rated us from Villa Federal. With 
the car in four-wheel drive, we slid 
with nerve-wracking slowness over 
the black ribbon that stretched end- 
lessly across the monotonously flat, 
grass-tufted morass to our destina- 
tion. Half a dozen times during the 
day I twirled the wheel helplessly 
as the car tobogganed off the road 
and buried itself in the bordering 
ditch. This we would get out of by 
grinding along in the lowest géar, 
hanging at a precarious angle over 
the edge of the swamp that lay be- 
low, until we got enough traction 
to crawl back on the road. I am sure 
that my passengers would have felt 
safer, if not more comfortable, walk- 
ing but, hiding their emotions in 
an occasional grunt, they stuck 
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grimly to the foundering car. The 
day’s traffic consisted of two ancient 
Fords, heading in the opposite 
direction, and a few poncho- 
wrapped gauchos on mud-spattered 
horses. There was no other sign of 
human activity in the area. 

At Villa Federal, wet and worn 
out, we threw in the sponge—and 
a soggy one it was, too! The follow- 
ing day we dispatched our station 
wagon to Santa Fe in a box car for 
the reasonable price of $7.00. Then 
we lightheartedly boarded a train 
for Concordia, making connections 
therewith an overnight riverboat 
to Buenos Aires. 

After traveling for an almost un- 
broken 2,400 miles, we found the 
Argentine capital was just the place 
for the change we were craving. Put- 
ting up-at a hotel named the Wal- 
dorf, at $3.50 a day, from this base 
we sallied forth to taste the vintage 
wines, savor the succulent. varie- 
ties of grilled meats—never costing 
over $1.00 a meal—and amble 
through this Paris of South Amer- 
ica. A delightful city of low build- 
ings and open parks, in spite of a 
population above 3,000,000, Buenos 
Aires is a pleasing contrast to the 
cramped, sky-scrapered closeness 
that characterizes all but the most 
modest of Brazilian cities. 

Much refreshed after three days 
of loafing, we took a train to Santa 
Fe—a neat, cheerful town reminis- 
cent of those on Florida’s west coast 
—where our car was waiting for us. 

We were in high spirits as we 
picked up the paved highway which 
was to stretch the entire 900 miles 
to Mendoza. Leaving the Parana 
River at Rosario, we struck out 
across the Argentine pampas. Here 
there was none of the ramshackle 
rawness and poverty which charac- 
terizes that part of South America 
which lies to the north. This was a 
land of broad grain fields, plowed 
and harvested by modern machin- 
ery, and limitless pastures, the graz- 
ing ground for herds of sleek, fat 
cattle. It might have been Indiana 
or Illinois had it not been for the 
ubiquitous police who checked and 
re-checked our papers at every city 
and state border. 

Two days of driving brought us 
to the edge of the barren, scrub- 
covered landscape of the arid west- 


ern part of Argentina, with here 
and there a salt lake lying white 
and sparkling between low, brown 
mountains. Then we were in Men- 
doza. Seen from a distance, it nestles 
like a vast green oasis in the grey of 
the surrounding countryside, under 
the snow-capped mass of the Andes. 

On its outskirts, adobe houses 
border narrow, dusty lanes that 
wander between irrigation ditches 
and vineyards. In contrast, the heart 
of the city is modern and busy, spill- 
ing out over the traditional scenes 


with new factories and_ stylish 
suburbs. | 
Although we had _ originally 


planned to drive on to the lake re- 
gion of southern Argentina, we 
soon learned that road conditions 


made the trip virtually impossible 


at this season. In any case, we were 
tired of driving and only too happy 
to find some excuse for spending a 
week in Mendoza. We were hoping: 
there might be some skiing nearby; 
but it turned out to be a bad time 
of year for this, too, althouga we 
did spend one day at it. 

Lack of snow did not, however 
put any restraint on the sociability 
of the members of the Mendoza H 
Club. They took us to delightfu 
picnic grounds on the green lowet 
slopes of the Andes, invited us te 
barbecues and dances, and ser 
enaded us with moving gaucho mel 
odies. 
It was now October 2, and we hac 
the problem of covering in twé 
weeks an outward journey that hac 
taken five. By sticking to the mos 
direct route, we would be able to re 
duce the distance by some 509 o: 
600 miles. Getting up early ang 
driving in shifts until after dar 
we managed to keep to our schedule 
But the greatest economy in both 
time and distance was undoubted] 
the ferry that took us across the L. 
Plata Estuary from Buenos Aire 
to Urugay—a procedure that is high 
ly recommended to anyone else a 
tempting this drive. 

Although a year has passed sinc 
we got back from our 6,800-mil 
journey by Yeep, I still plan to as 
cept the invitation of Argentin 
friends to return, a little earlier i 
the season, for some skiing. Th 
time, however, I think I will go bi 
plane. @ 


| 
HI 


| 
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Y THOMAS B. LESURE 


RAVELERS WHO have developed 
a yen for budget-priced vaca- 
_ tioning will find that the Bay 
tate of Massachusetts is splendid. 
Vith almost 40 state parks and for- 
sts—plus a good handful of reserves 
-it abounds with a happy variety of 
rinsome scenery, fine recreation and 
pportunities for leisurely living. In 
hort, there are all the basic essen- 
ials for a rewarding sojourn. 

To get in the swing of things you 
nay hike, swim, fish, picnic, camp, 
ki or ride a horse ‘There are quiet 
nountain woodlands, trout streams, 
lumes, waterfalls, lakes, beaver col- 
mies, vast panoramas, varied flora, 
istoric sites, unusual rock forma- 
ions, sandy beaches, towering dunes 
nd even shell mounds. 

However, being a heavily popu- 
ated region, Massachusetts has en- 
cted a batch of restrictive rules for 
ts parks. This is much more so than 
n many western and even some 
ther eastern states. But the pur- 
ose, after all, is for the common 
ood. And the regulations do help 
o keep facilities in fine shape for 
he next tourist. 

For example, you can’t take your 
et cat, carry glass containers to 
each areas, possess or drink intoxi- 
ating beverages, land a seaplane, 
ise rubber tubes or “snorkels” at 
sublic beaches or run a motor boat 
aster than twelve miles per hour. 

If you want to do any of these 
hings, then the Massachusetts pre- 
erves obviously are not for you. 
sut by following the rules, you may 
se such facilities as picnic tables, 
replaces with grills, firewood, 
rinking water, comfort stations, 
railer sites and camp set-ups. with 
he same facilities as picnic spots 
lus, in some cases, underground ice 
oxes. The Savoy Mountain, Mo- 
awk Trail, Willard Brook and 
Ayles Standish State Forests also 
ave one-and-three-rcom log cabins 
or rent, Myles Standish additional- 
y has one-room sleeping cabins with 
wo and four cots. 

Camping is allowed from April 
5 to October 15. Picnicking has the 
ame dates but daily hours are from 
0:00 a.m. to half an hour after sun- 
ot. For use of the areas, the state 
ollects a 50-cent parking fee, which 
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State parks of 


includes two-hour picnicking privi- 
leges, on weekdays, $1.00 on Sundays 
and holidays. Seasonal passes—if you 
plan to make a lot of visits—cost 
$10.00. A tent or trailer site will cost 
you $1.00 per day plus a $2.00 de- 
posit. A platform added means an 
outlay of $1.50 per day plus $3.00 
deposit. One-room log cabins rent 
for $4.00 per day, two-room ones for 
$5.00, and sleeping cabins in Stand- 
ish Park for $3.00-$3.50 per day. 
Reservation deposits are exactly 
double the daily charge. 

So much for the practical details 
to ease along your visits. Now look 
at some of the areas offering vaca- 
tion pleasures. 


Berkshire Mountain Region 


In this section of rippling moun- 
tains, the stars of the show are scores 
of scenic vistas, waterfalls and win- 
ter sports—plus, of course, the usual 
recreational pursuits of hiking, 
swimming, fishing and other out- 
door living. 

Mountain terrain, naturally, is 
built for hiking but it’s a special 
feature in popular Mohawk Trail 
State Forest, just off Route 2 on the 
Cold River west of Charlemont, be- 
cause of the many fine trails. Here, 
too, you may pitch a tent, park a 
trailer or rent a cabin and angle for 
trout in the Deerfield and Cold 
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Rivers, picnic, swim or just enjoy 
the fine scenery. October Mountain 
State Forest—the state’s largest and 
located northeast of Lee—is another 
scenic spot with good hiking and 
bridle trails. Special features include 
new camping set ups, 2,000-foot high 
mountains, trout fishing in Stone 
Brook and Shaker Mill Pond, Scher- 
merhorn Gorge and impressive tim- 
ber stands. 

For a change of pace, perhaps 
you'd like to feel the spray of some 
waterfalls. The nod, unquestion- 
ably, goes to Bash Bish Falls State 
Forest near the tiny town of Mount 
Washington in the extreme south- 
west corner of the state. The cone- 
shaped cascade, tumbling into a 
rock-rimmed pool, is considered the 
most spectacular in Massachusetts. 
Trout fishing is an added delight— 
and campers can pitch tents across 
the state line in New York’s Taconic 
Park. 

Sprawling Savoy Mountain State 
Forest, covering 10,000 acres of the 
Hoosac Range’s eastern slope near 
North Adams, boasts of ‘Tannery 
Falls and the unusual Crooked For- 
est. There are good vistas, hunting 
and fishing, an excellent bathing 
beach and full facilities for a long 
or short stay. For other waterfalls— 
to set off picnic meals—try Wah- 

‘conah Falls Park (three miles east 
of Dalton), Campbell Falls State 
Forest near New Marlborough, and 
Chester-Blanford State Forest east 
of Chester. 

Winter sports enthusiasts should 
especially set their sights on Pitts- 
field, Beartown and East Mountain 
State Forests. Best facilities are in 
the Pittsfield forest where there are 
ski trails, a new jump, and big ski 
lodge. All but East Mountain are 
year-round vacation centers, how- 
ever, offering such treats as gorgeous 
azalea gardens in June, lakes, pano- 
ramic views, hiking and bridle trails, 
camping and picnicking. 

Elsewhere in the Berkshires, mark 
down: Windsor State Forest which 
contains a flume called Windsor 
Jambs; Clarksburg State Park, hav- 
ing exceptional vistas of the Hoosac 
and Greylock Ranges; Granville 
State Forest with its beaver colonies, 
wide variety of flora and picturesque 
Hubbard River Gorge; and Tolland 
State Forest where the central fea- 
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ture is a large lake in mountain lau- 
rel terrain. 


Pioneer Valley Region 


Many people consider the Pioneer 
Valley area—roughly the region 
along the Connecticut River as it 
cuts southward across the state from 
New Hampshire to Connecticut— 
among the most satisfying in Massa- 
chusetts. Rolling hills, emerald 
fields and forests set off by sky-blue 


Bracing bath in nearby Atlantic can be followed by freshwater dip in Nickerson's Cliff Pon) 


Popular with many New Englanders is Nickerson Park, on Cape Cod, with 200 camp site} 


waters and friendly towns are th 
backbone of the section—fine recre: 
tion and fascinating tourist sigh 
provide the flesh. 

Following the general flow of tk 


river from north to south, there aj 


six parks oi forests vying for atte: 


tion. Nearest New Hampshire af 


Mount Grace and Erving State Fc 
ests, east and southeast of Deerfiel! 
Mount Grace is a year-round secti¢ 
with ski trails, slopes and tow n 
far from Route 78, a cool picnic 3 
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reat along a forest brook, a trail to 
he 1,628-foot summit of Mount 
xrace crowned by a fire tower that 
ffers a fine panorama, and good 
ypportunities for camping, fishing 
md hunting. Focal point for a stay 
n Erving is Laurel Lake with its full 
each facilities plus fishing and 
lunting. 

East of New Salem lies the Fed- 
vated Women’s Clubs State Forest 
vith one of the loveliest and most 
ublime picnic spots in the state. 
[rails through the region, a gorge, 
n the southwestern corner adds 
yreathtaking vistas, and there’s a 
nighty pleasant drive along Fever 
3rook. And over neat Goshen, the 
).A.R. State Forest yaftords exten- 
ive views, picnicking, camping, 
wimming, fishing, and hunting. 

At the lower end of Massachusetts 
portion of the Connecticut River, 
tand two other state preserves: 
Robinson State Park with its swim- 
ning beach, and Joseph Allen Skin- 
ver State Park atop Mt. Holyoke 
iorth of South Hadley. Skinner 
ark decidedly is the lodestone. Al- 
hough it’s only about 954 feet in 
he air, the mountain overlooks 
ome 70 miles of the lovely Connect- 
cut River Valley with the broad 
tream curving like a huge ribbon 
vrapping up successive scenes of 
iny towns, fields, farms and forest. 
3ut that’s not all. Add strange vol- 
anic rock formations like the 300- 
on magnetic boulder known as the 
Jevil’s Football and the overhang- 
ng rock columns called Titan’s 
»iazza, picnic tables with a view, 
nd a summit house whose registry 
ontains such famous names as 
Abraham Lincoln, Jenny Lind, 
.ongfellow, Adams, Hawthorne, 
Sell and others—add these and 
ou've got the ingredients for a spicy 
facation area. 


central Region 


The central region of Massachu- 
etts roughly between the towns of 
\yer and Athol in the northern part 
ind Millville and Wales to the 
outh—might easily be called the 
ake district as far as state areas are 
oncerned. Swimming and _ other 
yater sports are the chief reasons 
or visiting this section of rolling 
uills and typical Bay State towns. 
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First, there’s Willard Brook State 
Forest, conveniently located on 
Route 119 between Townsend and 
Ashby. While there’s swimming at 
Damon Pond (and all overnight 
facilities from camp sites to cabins) , 
this writer feels that the nicest as- 
pects of the preserve are the little 
waterfalls of Willard and Trap Falls 
Brooks, the colorful masses of 
laurel during bloom time, and the 
peaceful groves of pine and spruce, 
best appreciated during the less 
crowded seasons. 

You'll find that Otter River and 
Leominster State Forests feature 
swimming and picnicking. The best 
facilities are at Otter River where 


‘there are many tent and trailer 


sites, beach and bathhouse, good 
fishing and a canteen. Douglas 
State Forest on Wallum Lake is the 
most southern area in this region 
and offers just about the same 
pastimes. 

More in a class by themselves, 
however, are Spencer and Brimfield 
State Forests, the former east of 
Brookfield, the latter north of 
Wales. Spencer has swimming and 
picnicking at Howe Pond. But it 
has more: the old Howe homestead 
and Cobblestone Monument com- 
memorating the Howe family which 
produced such inventions as the first 
practical sewing machine, the truss 
bridge and spring bed. Brimfield, 
on the other hand, puts emphasis 
on variety rather than history. In- 
cluded are formations like Steerage 
Rock, foot and ski trails up Mount 
Waddaquadduck, hunting in sea- 
son, and water sports at Woodman, 
Dearth Hill and Dean Ponds. 


Eastern and Coastal Regions 


Here the emphasis of vacation 
pleasures is in marked contrast to 
the bubbling Berkshires. Quiet 
woodlands—often restfully enchant- 
ing but also just as likely to be nice- 
ly dull—and sandy beaches or forest 
and lakes within smell of the sea 
are the salient trademarks. A bit of 
history, too, comes quite naturally 
in this oldest section of the old Bay 
State. Rather than run down the 
entire list—attractions sometimes 
seem to duplicate—let’s concentrate 
on the highlights. 

Bradley W. Palmer State Park, 


east of Topsfield; is an old estate cut 
by the Ipswich River. Some 720 
acres contain 35 miles of paths and 
bridle trails, many unusual shrubs 
and trees, lily ponds, a steeplechase 
course, colorful flowers and a large 
picnic site amid a pine grove. 
Myles Standish State Forest covers 
some 11,000 acres near South Carver 
and is a favorite spot for those want- 
ing to stay for a while in one of the 
Bay State’s most historic regions. 
There are several ponds in the for- 
est, a good array of tent, trailer and 
cabin accommodations, picnic areas, 
swimming, fishing and hunting. 
Out on Cape Cod, where the At- 
lantic meets the flexed arm of Mass- 
achusetts, you'll find three inter- 
esting areas: New Beach at Prov- 


dncetown, Provincetown Beach and 


Race Point Province Lands, and 
Roland O. Nickerson State Forest 
Park. The first section has some 
4,000 acres of sand dunes and shell 
mounds, picnic set-ups and a large 
beach. The second features another 
big beach, sea fishing, surf bathing 
and picnicking. And the last, at 
East Brewster, provides a chance for 
a fresh-water vacation amid rolling 
hills near the sea. 

Three other coastal preserves are 
worth noting: Salisbury Beach, Hal- 
ibut Point and Richard T. Crane 
Reservations. One thing each has 
in common: they are usually too 
crowded on summer week-ends. 
Hence, the discriminating traveler 
will choose a more appropriate and 
enjoyable period. Highlights of each 
are: Salisbury—good sandy beaches, 
dunes, Pentucket Indian mounds, 
sea fishing, surf-bathing, amuse- 
ments; Halibut—a wonderfully 
pleasing picnic spot on the tip of 
lovely Cape Ann; Crane—many 
good sand dunes for picnics, gentle 
beach waters and the beautiful 
Crane estate and house. 

There are many other areas all 
over the Bay State that beckon you 
to visit. For the most part, you'll 
find them placid and serene—hard- 
ly breath-taking compared to sim- 
ilar areas in western states. But 
then, that’s good, too, because what 
better antidote is there to worldly 
care and the pressures of civilization 
than a sublime retreat where nature 
restores a proper balance to the 
scheme of things? 
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BY CLIFF SEGERBLOM 


| 4° 
ost popular vacation play- 


| r f 5 tact 
nas tun tor every Taste. 


HE MAKINGS OF a first-class | 

family vacation are found at | 

Arizona’s famous Oak Creek 
Canyon. A fall trip to this red rock 
Shangri-La satisfies every member | 
of the family—father can fish or 
hunt, mother can enjoy the brilliant 
fall colors and the children can try 
shooting the Oak Creek rapids, ex- 
plore some the oldest Indian ruins 
in the Southwest and chat with the 
cowboys in Sedona. They might. 
even see a movie star or two as Se-. 
dona is the setting of many West-- 
erns. 

Oak Creek Canyon is Arizona’s; 
most publicized recreation area. In) 
its fifteen-mile length, it holds tow-- 
ering pines, spruce and fir, banks of! 
delicious wild berries, swiftly flow- 
ing white water and deep blue pools; 
and placid beaver ponds. Its tower-; 
ing canyon walls rival in color some 
of the more nationally famous parks: 
and monuments of the Southwest. 
Highway US. 89-A is the main 
route through the canyon. It takes} 
off at the north end from Flagstaff 
and comes out just above Prescott: 
This road runs a total of only 8% 
miles, rolling northeast and south) 
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west between its junctions with 
US. 66 at Flagstaff and regular 
U.S. 89 at Granite Dells, just north 
of Prescott. 

Following the 7,000-foot plateau 
of northern Arizona south from 
Flagstaff for about thirteen miles, 
the road snakes abruptly down a 
mountain wall into Oak Creek Can- 
yon. At the end of the fifteen-mile 
canyon, the road emerges into the 
Verde Valley at Sedona. 


There are nine camp sites, most 


of them on the creek’s edge. They 
are provided and maintained by the 
U. S. Forest Service, the Arizona 
State Highway Department or both. 
There are also numerous roadsfde 
parks and picnic, sités. The ap- 
proved campgroyneds are open to 
you free of charge. Each is equipped 
with toilet facilities, running water 
for drinking, trash and garbage dis- 
posal, tables and benches and rock 
fireplaces. The number of sets—a 
table and fireplace, designed to ac- 
commodate approximately six peo- 
ple—varies at each campground 
from twelve at Slide Rock to 75 at 
newly-constructed Cave Springs 
camp. 

For those who prefer a roof over 
their heads, there are twelve guest 
facilities operated within Oak Creek 
Canyon proper, offering everything 
from swanky lodge accommodations 
operated on the American plan to 
full-size rent houses. Additionally, 
there are comfortable but non- 
luxurious summer cabins complete 
with wood stoves for cooking and 
heating, and electric hot-plates for 
short order cooking. 

All points in the canyon are 
within minutes of both Flagstaft 
and Sedona. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions, naturally, are offered in both 
towns. 

Oak Creek itself runs from icy 
bubbling brooks and springs at its 
headwaters, a good trout habitat, to 
a marginal stream supporting small- 
mouth and largemouth bass, cat- 
fish and other warm-water species 
near its junction with the Verde 
River below Cornville. Fishermen 
know it best for the crop of rain- 
bow and German brown trout 
found in the canyon proper. The 
majority of visitors are bait fisher- 
men who create quite a market for 
worms and salmon eggs. All sorts of 
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Dry Verde 
with canyon, leads to deserted 
Indian ruins in distant bluffs. 


Valley connects 


Misnamed Montezuma Castle 
was. hollowed out of rock by 
extinct race of cave dwellers. 
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Well-marked trails ease access of family ex- 


plorers to ancient ruins, similar scenic sights. 


baits, artificial lures and other fish- 
ing equipment are available at sev- 
eral stores in the area. For those who 
want to haul their catch home, ice 
is available at Sedona, Flagstaff and 
resorts in the canyon. 

Oak Creek is stocked regularly 
with rainbow trout in sufficent num- 
bers to assure everyone’s having a 
better than even chance of catching 
fish. The fish stocked range from 
tiny fry up to fourteen inches and 
over. 

‘Two trips you won’t want to miss 
while you are camping at Oak 
Creek are the Montezuma Castle 
Circle Drive and the Schnebly Hill 
Drive. Both take you into entire- 
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ly different types of countryside. 

Montezuma Castle, a National 
Park Service Monument, is about 
30 miles south of Sedona. Taking 
the road to Camp Verde at the 
south entrance to Sedona, you travel 
through some red rock desert coun- 
try as spectacular as any movie set- 
ting. The route is paved for a few 
miles out of Sedona and is an im- 
proved graded road the remainder 
of the way. You come first to Monte- 
zuma Well, a natural limestone sink 
created thousands of years ago when 
the roof of an underground cavern 
collapsed. Its water comes from 
subterranean springs. In the quiet 
blue-green depths live aquatic 
plants and insects, leeches, frogs, 
turtles, muskrats and other denizens 
of a strange quiet world. 

Seven centuries ago, Montezuma 
Well was the site of a bustling In- 
dian village whose population 
amounted to more than 300 people. 
Today, the ruined homes of these 
ancient cliff dwellers stand silently 
on ledges or around the rim, invit- 
ing imaginative scenes of those days 
so long ago. This area, comprising 
261 acres, is a detached portion of 
Montezuma Castle National Monu- 
ment. There is a Loop Trail, a self- 
guiding nature walk which explains 
the interesting features of Monte- 
zuma Well, past and present. 

About eight miles southwest of 
Montezuma Well is a huge house of 
mystery. Built in a cave in the face 
of a perpendicular cliff, its twenty 
rooms and elaborate system of bal- 
conies and plazas are inhabited 
now only by the silence of the ages. 

Montezuma Castle was misnamed 
by the first white men to come to 
the Verde Valley. Because of its 
spectacular situation and lofty 
mein, they assumed that like so 
many other magnificent structures 
far to the south it was attributable 
to the famous Mexican war lord. 
Legends still persist that he hid 
fabulous treasures here when the 
Spanish armies were beginning to 
crack his power. Actually, however, 
it was built somewhere about 1100 
A. D. and was inhabited until about 
1400 A. D. 

Beaver Creek, which ran near the 
base of the cliff which contains the 
castle, supplies ample water, and 
the five-storied cliff pueblo accom- 


a period of high cultural attain- 
ment, and more and more people 
moved in. During the long drought 
from 1276 to 1299 A. D. there was a 
“land rush” from neighboring pla- 
teaus into the valley, where spring- 
fed streams continued to flow. Now 
there were too many people. A cen- 
tury later they were gone. Why, no 
one knows. There was a lack of 
farmland, there perhaps were epi- 
demics, diseases, other varied rea- 
sons for abandoning their pueblos, 
but these are guesses. They did re- 
turn, however, to the plateau and 
merged with ancestors of the pres- 


ent-day Hopi Indians. Behind them, — 


the Verde lay silent, their great 
pueblos crumbling into ruins. 

In the Park Service museum on 
the grounds is housed an exhibit of 
stone implements, cotton cloth, 
jewelry, pottery and baskets which 
have been dug from burial vaults in 
the castle itself. Even the mummy 
of a little child is included. More 
pleasantly, there are picnic sites 
with tables and fireplaces. 

The return trip may be made by 
paved road leading through Corn- 
ville to the intersection U.S. 89-A, 
about ten miles south of Sedona. 

The Schnebly Hill road angles off 
at the same spot south of Sedona 
but after the route crosses Oak 
Creek you turn left, following the 


-modated up to 50 families. This was 


rustic highway sign that points to 


Flagstaff via Schnebly Hill. The. 
road is graveled, quite passable and > 
safe. It winds about five miles up 
the mountain through the very 
heart of the red rocks—rocks like 
red, flowing lava, rocks carved like 
steamships and cathedrals and 
totem poles and strange shapes. 

On top of Schnebly Hill the road 
winds through cool mountain mead- 
ows and big pines. Here are ranches, , 
dude and working. You can follow: 
this dirt road along the top of Oak, 
Creek Canyon into Flagstaff. 

The campgrounds and _ picnic 
sites are crowded during week-ends 
when visitors flock in from nearby; 
towns for ong night stays. However, 
Sunday evening when they return 
home, or any week-day, you will 
have a good choice of camp sites; 
And you'll never regret selecting 
Oak Creek Canyon as a fall vaca4 
tion spot. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS ODDS AND INNS 


New Waikiki Beach Hostelry Has Favored Site 


Scheduled for 1958 construction, 20-story Waikiki Beach hotel will boast both ocean, mountain 
views from all suites, lake-size swimming pool, cabanas, favored stretch of famous beach. 


HE FAMOUS beach af Waikiki 
will undergo another face- 
lifting next year with the con- 

struction of a new, big, lush, tourist 
hotel—in the grand manner through- 
out—where Queen Emma, one of the 
last Hawaiian rulers before U.S. an- 
nexation, formerly maintained her 
gardens and cottages. 

Under the aegis of the Waikiki 
Beach Development Company, a 
firm headed by Clint Murchison, of 
Texas oil money fame, and Paul W. 
Trousdale, the proposed twenty- 
story, shaft-like tourist hotel is cur- 
rently receiving the full treatment 
accorded to major investments by 
captains of industry—a survey of the 
hotel’s economic potential by one 
firm and preliminary plans and 
drawings, as illustrated above, by an- 
other. 

In 1958 these interested parties 
propose to build, opposite the Out- 
rigger Canoe Club’s stretch of beach, 
approximately $7,500,000 worth of 
hotel. In addition to its twenty-story 
height, the planned structure will 
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be from 24 to 36 rooms wide and 
have a one-room thickness. Agegre- 
gate area should encompass approxi- 
mately 100,000 square feet contain- 
ing 500-700 rooms. 

Site of the hoped-for hotel is at 
the end of the new International 
Market Place, to one side of Hono- 
lulu’s Ruhio Avenue. The hotel will 
offer its guests both beach and 
mountain views as soon as the Out- 
rigger Canoe Club—in a few years— 
reverts to the Trousdale-Murchison 
firm. 

Plans are for the entire ground 
floor to be devoted to parking space. 
Public rooms, such as the lobby and 
shops, will be on the second floor. 
There will be cabanas and a swim- 
ming pool “the size of a lake” on the 
second floor lobby level facing the 
ocean. Banquet halls and similar 
convention facilities will also be in- 
corporated. 

As an indication of the complex- 
ity of a construction project of this 
size, there are four separate firms 
involved in building the hotel. 


ATIN AMERICA’S largest hotel will 
be completed by 1960 on 
Mexico City’s Paseo de la Re- 

forma at cost of approximately $12,- 
000,000 with total of 600 rooms... 
construction is due to start this 
month on ten-story, 300-room, $4,- 
000,000 Starways Hotel at Miami’s 
Int’! Airport, with special facilities 
for airline personnel, travelers who 
are only stopping over briefly . . . To 
limit number of visitors, over- 
crowded Yosemite Nat'l Park will 
have ‘no further expansion of guest 
facilities .. . New Mahabalipuram 
Guest House was recently completed 


in southern India, overlooking Bay — 


of Bengal . . . Road travelers be- 


‘tween Milan, Turin will have new 


facilities for halfway-point stop on 
completion of 60-room hostelry in 
Vercelli .. . Hartford, Conn., hotel- 
motel-restaurant combination on 
Wilbur Cross Parkway will go up 
soon with 80 units, at cost of $1,500,- 
000... Youth hostels in Berlin, with 
total of 450 beds, have been doing 
roaring business with visiting Eng- 


lish, French, Australian, U.S. young-. 


sters ... Western Hills will manage 
restaurant-yacht club scheduled to 
open in November on Brook Memo- 
rial Causeway, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
... Hawaiian Village Hotel on Wai- 


kiki Beach has added four new ban- | 


quet rooms seating total of 650 din- 
ers .. . Hotel Schweizerhof in Cape 
Town, South Africa, opened recent- 
ly with 47 double-rooms-with-bath, 
most with private terraces . . . Con- 
struction began in August on Char- 
terhouse Inn, Hotel Corp. of Ameri- 
ca’s deluxe motel for Washington, 
D.C., to have 152 rooms-with-bath, 
swimming pool, coffee shop, restau- 
rant, bar, completion set for early 
1958 . . . First of new crop of U.S.- 
owned hotels to open this year in 
Havana is $6,000,000 Capri de Ha- 
vana, now in final stages of com- 
pletion, with eighteen stories, 300 
rooms, rooftop glass-enclosed swim- 
ming pool, casino, scheduled No- 
vember opening . . . Hotels, motels 
in Austria are now flying “bed flags” 
when space is available... Hilton 
Hotel Corp. invested more than 
$8,000,000 in air-conditioning with- 
in past twelve months. 
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Travel Crossroads 
BY TED SHANE 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Hot Mama of the Twenties 
This is the ship that started all 
the trouble in the New World 


Firestone in the band 
Don’t confuse this girl, just 
addle her 


This Saint housed a man with 
seven wives 

What to call the girl in the 
Tower of Pisa 

You can cotton to these pants 
What a wife is always getting 
of her husband 

What did the poet Keats urn? 
Lone Canadian wild men 

This is all bark and no bite 

On the spot 

High spot in Chicago 

The lion bit from backstage 
Probably this will end in Russia 
Back west this is the front 
What you meet in the Children’s 
Hour 

What you do in arm-chair travel 
Sampler 

The unit of the reactive power 
in the alternating: current cir- 
cuit, expressed as a product of 
the reactive voltage and cur- 
rent, or of the reactive current 
and voltage of the circuit 
What Elvis Presley did when the 
audience failed to applaud 
Office of Price Administration 
This will puzzle you I’m afraid 
How to sweep a grass widow off 
her feet 

World-famous author 

Quite a stir in some circles 
What you do for your vacation 
in winter 

Horse, horses, the team as they 
used to say in the Good Old 
Days! 
Look for 
(abb.) 
This eonnected Cato and Cicero 
You’ll find this in the drink in 
Cuba 

Many rivers 

This replaces many a bridge 
The girl that came out of a bulb 
Early organizer in Israel 

This is well-starched in Italy 
Got up like a flower 

This is common in Boston 
Gone from the wind 

What a New York traveling 
daddy is when family is in Vt. 
All the Brothers Were Valiant, 
and this! 


Albuquerque here 


= 


Vertical 


Where a famous boatman plied 
his trade before the war (2 
wds.) 

Monkey-like monkey do 

This comes with a horse’s neck 
Horses that come in second 
Best thing to call Ethel Merman 
Chancellor’s start 

What to put in a Japanese foun- 
tain to get your wish 

Waggles the fan and eyes the man 
Is his face red? 

How a snake gets out of troubles 
British Author 

This is always behind 

Citified roads (abb.) 

They in France 

When the wind was in this direc- 
tion they sailed SW 

Here’s where you get a sandwich 
out of a machine * 

They are shooting these on the 
Persian Gulf 

The soldiers found this ended a 
long blustery march 

South America, here I come and 
you can look for me here 

This is where the rabbit’s trou- 
bles ended in France 
This is a make-up job 
Indian Soldier 
Tongue twists from 
England 

A fair exchange 

This took place after the Birth 
of Jesus Christ 

Here’s where you'll find many 
a brawny Texan (abb.) 

Put a stop on this and it will go 
on forever 

You’ll find this has banks in 
Pa. and also in New York 

The most famous of these is the 
Spanish 

What Junior would 
daily lesson to do 
This ought to give you a bang 
What Pittsburgh pa went home 
to 

The animal with horsesense 
This is ahead of Winston 
Churchill in Britain today 
Old-fashioned belief 

What to do when you sit on a 
pin 


France to 


like his 


Lawyer’s expense account 
This is often a beery spectacle 
Corniest thing in Iowa 

Age of unreason 

This is et in France 


BY B. DE HOLGUIN 


OME FISHERMEN are as secretive about where to fin 
the giants as most Englishmen are about the ac 
dress of their tailors. But Peru’s Cabo Blanco is: 

magic name to fishermen-in-the-know. It may be rail 
ing in New York, windy in Chicago or snowing in Bo: 
ton, but merely mention Cabo Blanco to top fisherme: 
in those cities and you will win smiles as bright as tha 
Peruvian sun sparkling on the Humboldt Current. 
Examples of catches are the 1,400-pound marli 
brought in by Max Crawford, Manager of Colombia 
Petroleum, and a 2,000-pounder netted by a native 
Yachts tie up at the ultra-ultra Cabo Blanco Fishin; 
Club. Set against a background of stark, majestic baked 
brown hills, this modern and comfortable club echoe 
with the prime tales of fishing’s All-World Stars. 
The club can also be reached by desert highway tha 
dwindles to a private road flanked by posts sportin; 
marlin tails and swords for decoration. Holding | 
world’s record for exclusiveness, this club is highly ex 
pensive and of extremely restricted membership. Thos: 
outsiders who are accepted pay $100 a day, which ir 
cludes room, equipment, food, boat and a native guide 
For fishermen who have the price of the plane fan 
(New York—Talara via Panagra is $340) but who fee 
that $100 a day is too high for their budget, the wise a 
ternative is to stay in Talara. Tom Bates, Manager ¢ 
the Cabo Blanco Fishing Club and an executive of Ir 
ternational Petroleum, detours such fishermen to th 
hotel in Talara or arranges for them to be received < 
the I.P.C. guest house at a charge of $5.00 a day. 
Talara, some 35 miles from Cabo Blanco, well d 
serves recommendation. Once a thriving center of tk 
Chimu Empire, which flourished there some 3,000 yea 
ago and where many interesting proofs remain toda 
Talara offers the modern installations built by I.P.« 
next to the fascinating Indian quarter. After a goc 
meal at the I.P.C. Club, tourists browse through tk 
native market, visit the docks, and examine Chimu relic 
Staying in Talara, it is simple to motor or sail | 
Cabo Blanco. However, the fishing in the Humbolf 
30 miles out of Talara is as good as anywhere else — 
the current. 
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Monster marlin off Cabo Blanco, Peru, are toppling billfish records. 


For contrast, tourists should visit Lima and its gar- 
dens as a change from the desert. Take your fishing gear 
along, because half an hour below Lima are the docks 
of a fleet that sails out into the current to bring back 
everything that swims in the Humboldt from small 
corvina to immense whales. Also, the beaches below 
Lima offer excellent opportunities for surf-casting and 
spear-fishing. There is Herradura Beach, with its fash- 
ionable bathing beauties. There is Agua Dulce Beach, 
with its nearby Club Regattas. There is Miraflores 
Beach, with its Club Waikiki which provides surf 
boards for riding the ten-foot-high Pacific waves. 

For accommodations in Lima, the Hotel Crillon has 
first-class service at $6.00 a day, European plan. Lima’s 
best restaurant is the Noventa y Uno, specializing in 
seafood and magnificent strawberries. There are many 
diversions in Lima, ranging from bullfighting to-horse- 
racing, varying according to season. The horseracing 
reaches its peak in October, when the colors that fly 
on the track are as gay as those worn by Lima’s exqui- 
site women. 

Then back to your boat. Ride through those rolling 
waves to the Humboldt Current for another glorious 
day of fishing that will bring a smile to your face on 
some future grey day in your own home town so far 
beyond the equator to the north. And then get out your 
own photo of that giant you landed. @ 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


ATURALLY YOU'VE hunted for yeahs, my deah, with 
N the South Devonshire pack. But what did you 
hunt? What other animals are hunted in Britain? 

2. What is the largest city in France after Paris? 

3. ““Fullen sie den tank,” you say, “mit Benzin. Sehin 
sie bitte das wasser nach.” Where are you and what are 
you doing? 

4. Ina night voyage you have come by steamboat from 
Barcelona to Palma. Name the island where you are. 

5. There are nine Federated States in this Republic. 
Name the country. 

6. Are New Hebrides, Fiji, Tonga: 

(a) Islands off the coast of Scotland? 

(b) Groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean? 
(c) Streets in downtown San Francisco? 

(d) Names of the latest Dior models? __ 

7. What do Khyber, Simplon and Killiecrankie have 
in common? 

8. Can you name three of the many parks in Chicago? 

9. Where is the Governor’s mansion in the State of 
New York? 

10. What country would you be in if they were (a) 
celebrating July 14 (b) November 5 (c) March | (d) 
July 4° 

11. Goodbye Brindisi, hello Port Said! You're off, 
but what body of water are you on? 

12. In Britain, what is the National Trust? 

13. The Brooklyn Bridge connects Manhattan and 
Brooklyn but what does the Queensborough Bridge 
connect? 

14. What is the difference between Greenwich Village 
and Greenwich, Connecticut? The Bronx and Bronx- 
ville? 

15. “One if by land, and two if by sea and I on the op- 
posite shore will be...” The opposite shore of what? 
Where would you go to visit the scene of this historic 
incident? 
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BY DR. ARNOLD KRECHMAL 


HEN I HAD been in Greece termined to try and get into the en- 
several months as a Ful- closed area. I approached the high- 
bright Professor, I heard est ranking officer, a colonel of the 
stories of a village in northern gendarmerie, and politely gestured 
Macedonia where the people, nomi- towards the arena and then my cam- 
nally members of the Orthodox era. The answer was a curt and firm 
Greek Church, still practiced fire- “Oichi” which in Greek means 
walking as a ritual passed down “no.” I brooded over that for 
from their ancestors of two or three awhile, and when the colonel 
thousand years ago who worshipped strolled off, I approached a captain | 
the sun, and fire. and went through the same routine: 
I finally pin-pointed the village, with the same disappointing results. . 
and learned that the ceremony, last- I turned away somewhat annoyed| 
ing three days in the spring, was un- and angry, as well as disappointed,, 
der the close supervision of the when I ‘was accosted by a young 
Nomes, or provincial government. army lieutenant who, in good Eng- 
I decided to drive over from Salon- lish, asked me what the problem 
ika, a trip of about three hours, and was. I told him, and he, smilingly, 
photograph the ceremonies, some- took me by the hand, walked ove 
thing no American had done before, to the gendarme on duty at the gate, 
as far as I knew. and ordered the poor fellow to let 
The village, Langedah, was typi- me in, which he did. The Greek 
cal of northern Greece in that there crowd, which had been watchin 
was the usual barren town square, the by-play, broke into applause: 
mud and stone houses, and a Greek Thereafter, every time the colonel 
flag flying. I parked my car, and or the captain looked my way I tried 
noted that a large area of about to blend-into the scenery, and they 
three acres had been enclosed with said nothing more to me. 
a barbed-wire fence about four feet I turned my attention to the cen 
in height, and that spectators were ter of the arena, and soon saw three 


seated on the outside of the area. men stack four-and-five-foot-long 
Lacking a telephoto lens on my logs, about eight inches in diameter 
camera, a Perfex 35 mm. job, I de- into a tent-shape, pour some fue 
onto them, and then apply a match 

After some twenty minutes thers 
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~, While kerosene-drenched logs 
id - 
wh Pn ; burn to coals, village musicians 
. # 2 
play for firewalkers, onlookers. 


In trance-like state, their eyes 
glazed, firewalkers danced one 
by one toward flaming embers. 


Trip through fire-pit was accom- 
plished by both men, women 
ritualists with apparent ease. 
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was a bed of glowing coals left, and 
about that time I heard some rather 
weird music coming from _ the 
village. 

A procession entered the arena, 
led by a band consisting of two 
primitive home-made drums, two 
equally primitive violins, and the 
great-grandfather of all bagpipes—a 
sheep’s stomach with an attached 
mouthpiece being played violently 
by a villager. What may have been 
lacking in finesse was more than 
made up in enthusiasm, and the 
wailing, thumping and squawking 
was something to hear—for a short 
while anyway. 

Behind the musicians came a 
group of small boys carrying large, 
lighted candles, followed by a pro- 


cession of men and women villagers, 


some bare-footed and a few carrying 
ikons or church paintings. Once the 
parade entered the ringed-in area, 
the men and women separated into 
two groups, by sex, and began typ- 
ical village dances. A few of those 
who had entered began a bare-foot 
shuffle, each one dancing by him- 
self. 

The first villager to walk through 
the burning embers, and they were 
burning, was a gaunt man of about 
35, who seemed to be the leader of 
the active fire-walking participants. 
His eyes appeared glazed, and he 
seemed to be in the throes of a form 
of the religious hysteria or ecstasy 
reported from time to time in some 
journals. 

Occasionally, three or four others 
shuffled through the coals, while the 
band shrilled and wailed. All during 
the performance I tested the embers 
and found them to be unbearably 
hot to. my hand, although the per- 
formers seemed completely unaftect- 
ed by them. 

After about a half hour of this, 
the featured performers shuffled off 
the field, followed by the group 
dancers and the band, still heroical- 
ly thumping and tootling. 

I slowly walked to my station 
wagon, feeling that I had witnessed 
a ritual that had been part and par- 
cel of the culture of a fierce and 
dynamic people of long ago—not the 
cultured city-states of southern 
Greece, but the turbulent and war- 
rior people who had sired Phillip 
and Alexander. 
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BY ARTHUR J. 


CRAWFORD 


Following back roads, making frequent stops, 
turned Vermont tour into fun for all family. 


ANY FAMILIES in the heavily 

populated area from Boston} 

to Philadelphia have the: 
same problem—where to go for a! 
short vacation that brings a change: 
of scenery, climate and activity. We: 
solved our own travel troubles in a 
way which discussion with friends 
seems to indicate is highly unusual— 
but which anyone can do. 

Gliding along parkways, strain- 
ing to get 55 miles away, every hour, 
from “the grind’ just to continued 
along more four-lane highways 
brought none of us any true satisfac} 
tion. So we put into action some 
long-held ideas, cheering as we 
crossed into Vermont where out 
plan could go into effect. Route = 
carries relatively little traffic here 
in itself a change from the dizzily 
congested parkways. We began t¢ 
relax, viewing the higher hills along 
the Connecticut River, and startec 
our new vacation method. 

In the next two hours, we calmlit 
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lade six stops along the way. For . 


1€ first time close-up, we gave con- 
erted attention to road construc- 
ion machinery at work, took a 
offee break, watched a_ switch- 
ngine busy in a railroad yard, had 
inch, contemplated some fishers 
ear a bridge while the youngsters 
ied their city legs on a dirt path 
long the bank—and their return 
as greeted by cooling ice-cream 
»das instead of our previous com- 
laints of the time they wasted— 
nd finally followed Route 10 to 
Jorthfield, 63 to Hinsdale and 119 
9 Brattleboro, rejoining Route 5 
uring which we had another rest 
then we walked up avhillside for a 
etter view and some photos. 
Actually, all this-lost time” was 
ur real vacation. The time in the 
ar was pleasant because it was not 
n everyday occurrence and we were 
ot racing away under stress. On 
his trip, travel was more exciting 
cause we didn’t know just where 
ye were going and there was con- 
inuous speculation about where 
ye’d be at the end of the day. We 


ee 


Pe deere es 
velers to little-k 


Dirt road led casual tra 
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fou SF * = 
nown trout brook by-passed 


had agreed that Vermont and New 
Hampshire was the general location. 
We started for the center portion, 
saving the more spectacular moun- 
tains for the end of the trip. 

Our one rule of the road was that 
if we took a wrong turn, we would 
not go back unless it was a very bad 
road or would head us for home. 
This element of adventure was a 
real boon. It provided a pastime 
in the car, guessing where we'd land, 
what we'd see if we cut off at vari- 
ous intersections. Maps were re- 
ferred to several times—for amuse- 
ment. This guessing game was an 
interesting topic of conversation 
throughout the trip and we all 


‘learned something about the new 


land we were discovering. 

After dinner in Brattleboro, we 
strolled along the streets to stretch 
our legs and get in the habit of tak- 
ing it easy. We had excellent tourist 
accommodations, and nothing to do 
for the evening. A sign about the 
Hogback Mountain ski area had us 
back in the car, curious. Along 
Route 9, the change from the roll- 


. — a 


by expressway drivers. 


Self-imposed rule against turning back put 
vacationists by quiet retreats, bridle path. 


ing hills of the river area to the 
steep, high mountain was dramatic, 
and the long shadows of the setting 
sun were fascinating. And we saw 
Hogback Mountain. During the 
fourteen miles back in the dark, we 
realized we were all ready for bed— 
without coaxing. A comfortable, re- 
laxed feeling told us we were on a 
real vacation. 

Following Route 5 up the Con- 
necticut River the next morning, we 
stopped at a beautiful cove at the 
junction of Route 11. Just strolling 
along the dirt paths on the river 
bank amused us—something we 
couldn’t do at home. Not being able 
to answer the children’s queries 
about the formation of such a big 
cove, we studied the map. The 
Black River entered the Connecti- 
cut at this point, forming several 
coves, islands and peninsulas, sur- 
rounded by rolling hills. The half- 
hearted suggestion, ““Let’s follow the 
Black River and see where it comes 
from,” opened a new world of vaca- 
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touring 


tioning to us. There was no reason 
why we shouldn’t follow the river, 
so we did. 

Several small dams and water 
falls interrupted the smooth flow 


_of water. A detour interrupted the 


smooth ribbon of concrete we were 
on and substituted a bumpy hard- 
top. We thought our urge to explore 
had taken us just a little too far. 
But the detour turned out to be a 
much more interesting route in spite 
of the rough surface and a few 
bumps. This called for new driving 
habits, which, being different and a 
challenge, were very pleasant as soon 
as worry about the road was con- 
quered. Following the river was not 
a sure thing, for it was out of sight 
part of the time, and changes in the 
road surface made us wonder if we 
were on the right one. After not see- 
ing the river for a while, we decided 
that one of the dirt side roads might 
lead us to it. 

Traveling the dirt road was like 
being in a different country. Trees 
inter-locked branches overhead in 
some places. The sun swept over 
open fields and a grazing cow or two 
in others. Houses were set com- 
fortably close to the road, often with 
gardens next to them. Children near 
some of the houses often interrupted 
their playing to smile and wave. 

A sudden turn in the road re- 
vealed our missing Black River, 
straddled by an old, wooden, cov- 
ered bridge. After some snapshots, 
we drove across the bridge into open 
plains. Soon there were more hills, 
trees and curves in the road, and an- 
other wooden, covered bridge. 

A little beyond this we saw some 
children, accompanied by their par- 
ents, enjoying a sandy beach and 
shallow pool. In a few minutes, these 
friendly people made us feel as wel- 
come as if we were born there. We 
drove back to town and procured a 
picnic lunch for all, and while we 
munched contentedly, one of the 
men told me of a couple of good 
fishing holes. 

One of the local ladies mentioned 
that it was getting late, time for 
them to start home. For no particu- 
lar reason we followed our new 
friends and drove to Ascutney on a 
good dirt road, Route 131. We 
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found a place to stay, had a fine din- 
ner and were refreshed enough to 
be interested in more adventure. 
Three miles of beautiful scenery 
along the Connecticut River was the 
introduction to Mt. Ascutney. It 


looked more massive and forbidding - 


because the side toward us was in 
shadow. The road up was good, had 
turn-off points with excellent views 
and went almost to the top. With a 
feeling of adventure and explora- 
tion, we found the ascent awe in- 
spiring. Contrasted against the semi- 
dark foliage were the bare rock 
formations, flooded in the brilliance 
of the low afternoon sun. The long 
rays illuminated the many views 
across miles of deeply molded hills 
between the Green and White 
mountains. Four states are visible 
on clear days. We made a hike to 
the summit and, after regaining our 
breaths, agreed it was worth it. 

In the morning, a visit to Wilgus 
State Park gave us a chance to 
stretch our legs on a short trail. 
Then we folded our legs restfully 
and let our four-wheeled magic car- 
pet whisk us away to new lands. We 
were so busy enjoying the view and 
talking that we missed the turn-off 
on Route 131 to return to the Black 
River. Habit almost made me break 
the rule of no turning back, but 
laughing reminders kept me on the 
road. We visited Old Constitution 
House just north of Windsor and 
learned that the children knew 
more about history than we gave 
them credit for. Hunger overtook us 
before we reached White River 
Junction where we “‘wasted a couple 
of hours” curiously investigating the 
junction of the rivers and railroads. 

A start along the Blue Star Memo- 
rial Highway (Route 4) was quickly 
stopped by the desire to examine 
Quechee Gorge, a beautiful spot. At 
Woodstock we felt fancy and stayed 
at a magnificent inn. My wallet 
would have bowed at the $15.00 
rates were it not for the fact that we 
had spent so little on the car and in 
the comfortable tourist homes at 
$2.50 to $5.00. 

After lunch the next day, we took 
Route 106 to where we had stopped 
following the Black River. It was a 
beautiful drive if you overlook a lit- 
tle road construction. Our search for 
the “headwaters” took us on to an- 


other section of dirt road, Route 


131, which quickly became a new. 


asphalt by-way following the rivet 
edge between rows of hills. Stops to 
explore another wooden, covered 
bridge, and just to enjoy the views, 
let the afternoon slip by. 

Just beyond Ludlow on Route 
103, we had an excellent dinner and 
learned that the official source of 
the Black River was a few miles 
north on Route 100 and that there 
was an excellent spot called Echo 
Inn at Tyson, practically on the 
lakes. 

The next day we explored high- 
ways and dirt roads about the lakes, 
found good fishing and company for 
the children at the bridge and dam 
to Rescue Lake. The best nearby 
golf course turned out to be four 
miles from where we had first start- 
ed to follow the Black River three 
days ago—but it was only 22 miles 
away and more than worth the beau- 
tiful drive to Springfield. We 
learned not to let sudden showers 
interrupt our outdoor activities. 
During prolonged rains, we toured 
the side roads, unexpectedly finding 
cottages, farms, rock formations, a 
shoe factory, camps, an old-time vil- 
lage with a very active country store, 
and Calvin Coolidge’s birthplace. 
It, along with most other points of 
interest, is easily accessible. 

Four days later we left this almost: 
mountain-top retreat, days of de- 
lightful relaxation punctuated by 
frequent new experience. We als 
left our city pallor, city legs, city 
fears of the unknown, city touring 
and city habit of not talking tc 
strangers. We decided to revisit < 
portion of Route 7 which we hac 
traveled on three years ago wher 
we had “seen everything in Ver 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine’ 
during a so-called vacation rush 
rush of two weeks. At that time, wi 
had seen all of the western half a 
Vermont—about 250 miles long—ii 
one day, like so many tourists. Thi 
time we only traveled from Rutlan: 
to Bennington—about 60 miles o 
Route 7 in four days, and we coul 
have spent more time, exploring th 
thousands of square miles that mo: 
travelers never see on each side « 
the main highway. | 

We had our best vacation, by tou 
ing without tiring. @ 
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travel book selection 


‘Low Cost Trips’ Quickly Shifts Eastern Vacations into High Gear 


OBERT MEYER JR.S Low Cost 
R Trips for the Whole Family 
(New York: Greenberg, Pub- 

lisher; 220 pages; maps) is a thor- 


oughly professional coverage of 
where to go, how to get there and 
where to stop—including® distances 
and costs—for the eighteen States 
and the Federal District that con- 
stitute the Atlantic Seaboard of the 
United States, plus an extension of 
approximately the same geographi- 
cal width, northward, into Eastern 
Canada. 

Although the work is designed 
primarily for automobilists, the in- 
formation it contains is equally 
serviceable to visitors who arrive by 
any other form of transport, justi- 
fying Mr. Meyer in his occasional 
references to railroads, buses, boats 
and planes. By and large, though, 
he assumes that conveyance will be 
in the family car, taking the chil- 
dren and their pets—he has a chap- 
ter on pets—going along at a let- 
surely speed compatible with your 
desire for recreation and rest, and 
that the time to be expended never 
will exceed the two weeks of a nor- 
mal vacation nor be shorter than the 
two days of a businessman’s cus- 


tomary weekend. W ithin these lim- _ 


its, without lingering to rhapsodize 
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over glorious sunsets or prodigious 
waterfalls, he describes the travel 
picture for the region named and 
does it just as you would want to 
find it for reference after you arrive, 
when you know more about the time 
and funds you have remaining for 
such purposes. 

Mr. Meyer has the happy faculty 
of waiting until you get there and 
then telling you how many other 
places you can visit while you are 
in the neighborhood. He doesn’t ex- 
pect you to classify your goals rigidly 
before you start into a previously 
unknown city. Now, it may be that 
when you are in Charleston, enjoy- 
ing the gracious hospitality of that 
delightful southern city, you may 
not care about visiting “Catfish 
Row,” immortalized by George 
Gershwin in Porgy and Bess, but 
here is the address nevertheless, con- 
fronting you in black and white, just 
in case. And so it is in all the other 
spots of interest, a quick description 
of all the surrounding attractions 
for your enjoyment and on-the-spot 
choice. 

This wealth of information is 
made completely accessible through 
a crisp table of contents and a re- 
markable index, the latter having 
the unusual advantage of naming, 
together with each point of interest, 
the possible admittance charge and 
the times the place may be visited. 
In our experience with books, there 
never has been an index of precisely 
this degree of helpfulness. 

The author adds to this advantage 
short telling chapters on where. to 
apply for more detailed informa- 
tion, a discussion of the national 
parks in the region covered, games 
to keep the youngsters occupied dur- 
ing tedious intervals and, above all, 
a collection of the simplest and most 
practical sketch maps of the towns 
and highways of each state that we 
have seen. 

By the author’s economical style 
of writing, completely devoid of 
waste motion, he is able to treat suc- 
cessfully two of the most complex 
visiting spots in America, the City 


of New York and the National Capi- 
tal, Washington, D. C, In each in- 
stance, everything of importance is 
named and located without adding 
disproportionately to the text. In- 
deed, looking backward at the en- 
tire narration after reading, it is 
simply amazing that so much of 
travel value has been compressed 
into so small a space. 

Because. Mr. Meyer ordinarily 
lives and works in New York and so 
many tourists start from there, 
practically all of his mileages begin 
from that point, but, from the in- 
formation given, computation still 
is easy for any reader residing in any 
other village or town along the sea- 
board. This implies, of course, that 
visitors approaching from’ outside 
have only to base their calculations 
on the nearest city where they would 
enter. 

If you live in the area, this book 
should be a permanent fixture in the 
glove compartment of your car. If 
not, it still should be purchased for 
your library anent that time when 
you expect to drive this way. In 
either event, you will have a fuller 
life for its possession.—A.E.K. 


Special fo N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


l National Travel Club 


| 50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


[] Please send me Low Cost Trips for 
i the Whole Family at the special mem- 
bership price of $2.40. 


| Remittance is enclosed. 
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BY O. E. BRADSHAW 


ISTORICALLY rich and _ un- 
matched scenically, the 23 
Apostle islands are scattered 
bountifully more than 28 miles into 
the magnificent blue of Lake 
Superior. Most of the island dwell- 
ers—French, English and Indian ex- 
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At eastern tip of Madeline isle, largest of Lake Superior's Apostles, charter boat enters coved 


traction—consider the autumn 
months the most glorious and 
pleasurable time on the islands. 
Soon after the first tingling touch 
of frost, the Apostles’ Indian Sum- 
mer comes in a colorful blaze of 
glory. Then the “spire’’ forests 
make a deep green background for 
the vivid splashes of seasonal color. 
The end of September marks: the 
beginning of the bow and arrow 
hunting season which continues un- 
til the rock formations and _ hills 
and valleys are snow covered and the 
clear Superior waters are flecked 


with forming ice. After Labor Day 
there is a distinct exodus of the sum 
mertime guests—accommodatior 
and food rates spiral downward and 
the autumn visitor is afforded 
warm and relaxing welcome. It is : 
good time to learn the beauty o 
the Apostles. To browse and jus 
get acquainted. 

The Apostle islands have a re 
mantic past and even a weekend fly 
ing trip (there is a landing strip es 
cellently maintained) can provid 
a fair-sized look at the superic 
beauty and the islands’ wealth ¢ 


a. 
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relics of its earlier inhabitants. 

Madeline, fourteen miles of beau- 
ty, is the largest and most populated 
of the 23 isles. Here will be the base 
of explorations. Quaint and color- 
ful La Pointe is Madeline’s main 
settlement and this fishing village is 
about four miles from the mainland 
outpost—you ferry over—of Bayfield, 
Wisconsin. Chief entertainments on 
beauteous Madeline Isle are cruis- 
ing and fishing. Twenty-pounders, 
trout and whitefish, are daily fare 
and the Booth Fisheries can show 
you how it’s done. via an exciting 
cruise on a fishing packet. There is 
a trolling fleet at Bayfield which éan 
be hired for a fishing trip or sight- 
seeing. it 

Madeline offers other attractions. 
There is a great deal of everything 
to do—horseback riding, tennis, golf, 
baseball, hiking. For the history- 
minded, Madeline is a true find. 
Arrowheads and other relics of the 
early French and Indian days are 
everywhere for the observing eye to 
discover. 

With the exception of Madeline, 
the Apostles are mainly primitive, 
wild and. uninhabited, except for 
fishing shacks and a handful of 
hardier natives. A cruising trip to 
any of them and especially to the 
isolated lighthouse station on 
Devil’s island, is always thrilling. 

There is an almost complete lack 
of the usual and sometimes annoy- 
ing, commercialism. The islanders 
are used to sharing and after years 
of friendly hosting, are at last learn- 
ing the ultimate potential. Hap- 
piuly, the most earnest plans to date 
have been the building of a mu- 
seum to house relics of the past. This 
will be erected near the town dock 
and invaluable relics are being 
dusted off and cataloged. 

Although having an automobile 
on the trip gives you greater leeway 
for exploring, Madeline, like its 
southern cousin, Bermuda, is a great 
place for action on foot. Bicycles 
are for hire and at the height of the 
season they far out-number automo- 
biles. 

The Apostles, for all their north- 
ernmost location, are fairly easy to 
reach and are ideal for a train or 
plane jaunt. One night’s train ride 
from Chicago, takes you as far as 
Ashland, Wisconsin. From that 
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After Labor Day, fall foliage 
adds to enjoyment of horse- a 
back riding on rugged islands. 


Beach parties, fishing for Su- 
perior trout, cruising, hunting 
are popular Apostle pastimes. 


Successful anglers can tie up 
for cooling foot bath in wave- 
washed freshwater rock pools, 
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apostles 


point a taxi can be hired for $5.00 
or a bus trip arranged to the islands’ 
portal, Bayfield. The sturdy ferry 
leaves every hour—most hours—and 
adds the final exciting fillip to a 
good trip. From upper Minnesota 
or Michigan, the Apostle trip is fair- 
ly easy. The air strip on Madeline is 
open until the snow flies, and pri- 
vate planes can be arranged for at 
Ironwood, Michigan. 

On the island, the Chateau Made- 
leine offers accommodations on 
American plan. This is a famed old 
mansion with a semi-club atmos- 
phere. Spacious rooms, wood-burn- 
ing fireplaces, modern baths and in- 
dividual chalets and cottages are 
available for larger groups. At the 
comfortable Madeleine, rates begin 
at $10.00 daily, and a ten percent 
service charge takes care of all tip- 
ping. Groups and family accommo- 
dations are on a special basis. An 
enchanting “Sea Cottage” offers a 
bonus rate for honeymooners. 

The Mission Inn, once a school 
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(1832) for Indian children, is the 
oldest habitation on the island. It 
now functions summers as an art 
and theater center and classes are 
conducted by the University of 
Minnesota. It offers accommoda- 
tions for visitors and students. 

Most of the Apostles’ colorful past 
has been bestowed by the ancient 
tribes of Ojibway Indians. The 
name Madeline, for the largest of 
the islands, came originally from 
the daughter of White Crane, an 
Ojibway chief. One of the most in- 
teresting landmarks is the old In- 
dian graveyard where the burial 
sites are covered and protected by 
roofed wooden shelters and sur- 
rounded by tiny weathered picket 
fences. A bronze tablet marks the 
site of Treaty Hall where the peace 
pact between the Ojibways and the 
United States was finally signed. 

Fishing, fur trading and hunting 
have been Madeline’s mainstays for 
centuries and the flavor of its his- 
toric past still clings to this roman- 
tic place. Square dances, cruises, 
moonlight picnics and horseback 
rides have an aura of being in an- 
other world. 

‘The bow-and-arrow season marks 
the beginning of autumn on Made- 
line Isle and this is truly the golden 
time of the year. The first brushes 
of frost tinge the leaves with copper 
and gold and scarlet. Birds linger 
for a last look and suddenly the 
Apostles are a bright blaze of vig- 
orous glory. The clear air rings with 
the sounds of the islanders batten- 
ing down the hatches against the 
first quick thrusts of northern win- 
ter. The browsing deer lope into the 
open and confront the visitor with 
bland brown eyes. The cruisers and 
fishing boats cut smartly through 
the clear cold water of Lake Supe- 
rior and fishermen take record 
catches from the bright blue waters. 
Over a beach fire, planked steaks 
from these fresh-caught, firm-fleshed 
fish are a_ favorite picnic fare. 
The wind is pungent with pine, the 
food hearty, the air crisp and sleep 
is restful, invigorating and under 
blankets. 

Oldtimers like the autumn season 
on the Apostles best—and it is sure- 
ly true that at this time nature’s 
beauty is abundant and it is a glori- 
ous time indeed. 


TIPS 


BY CAROL LANE 


_ Women’s Travel Authority 


Cooking On The Go 


icnics needn’t mean _ potato | 
Px: and cold sandwiches. For 

the gourmet on the go, there are 
many new cooking accessories for a 


real al fresco feast. Here are some of 


the latest: 


A double burner stove (folds to 
7 x 14x 11”) operates on two self- 
pressurized throw-away cans that 
last about three hours. No pumping 
or priming needed. It costs $19.95. 
(A single burner unit is $9.95.) 


If you don’t want to wash cooking 
utensils, there’s a set of twelve dis- 
posable pans or plates (88c) that fit 
into a steel frame, with handle. The 
frame (and five pans) is $1.98. Light 
and easy to carry, too. 


A new insulated carrier has two } 
compartments. One part holds hot 
food, the other will keep your bever- 
ages cool all day. It’s $12.95, 


A good buy in lightweight refrig- 


erators is an aluminum job, 19 x 12 
x 10”. It holds ten pounds of ice, is 
adequate for a small family. It’s 
$16.25. You can fill the ice part with 
a canned, chemical freeze if you want. 
This freeze costs 98c for a pint, $1.69 
a quart; store it in your home freezer 
the day before you start out. It’l] then 
keep cold all day. 


For about $150, you can get a re- 
frigerator that runs on the car’s bat- 
tery. It can‘only be used with the 
motor running, however. 


This is just a sample. There are 
lots more. Ambitious picnickers, in- 
vestigate! @ 
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Tropical islands of Whitsunday 
group are typical of undevel- 
oped north coast of Australia. 


One-class Elsanna accommo- 
dates 70 Passengers on month- 
ly cruise up Queensland coast. 


EW PEOPLE realize that the 
northernmost part of Australia 
lies only ten degrees below the 

equator on the same latitude as the 

Marquesas Islands or Central Brazil. 

So it is northward the Aussie goes 

BY WILLIAM F. SCHELL in winter, to the tiny sugar towns or 

to the vast island-studded lagoon | 
which stretches 1,500 miles along 
the eastern coast to the tip of Cape 
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Thursday Island, in straits sepa- 
rating Australia, New Guinea, 
is last stop for coastal vessels. 


Neat villages, above, are home 
to polyglot communities of Aus- 
tralians, Orientals, Aborigines. 


Shoalwaters of Great Barrier 
Reef, which parallels Queens- 
land outback, teem with fish. 


Aborigines, only 50 years re- 
moved from cannibalism, now 
prefer simple seafood cuisine. 
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York. This area is entirely within 
the State of Queensland. It runs 
the gamut from metropolitan Bris- 
bane to the unexplored Cape and 
encompasses that incredible zone, 
the Great Barrier Reef. It is tropi- 
cal, varied, beautiful and backward. 
Even the Aussies call it the Unde- 
veloped North. 

Little known even in Australia, 
the tiny coaster Elsanna services this 
area monthly, visiting eight north- 
ern ports. It carries supplies out- 
ward from Brisbane to McKay, the 
Whitsunday Islands, ‘Townsville, 
Cairns,~Cooktown, Portland Roads, 
and finally to Thursday Island 
standing athwart the Torres Straits, 
to return with a cargo of timber, 
sugar and pearl shell. The Elsanna 
is a one-class ship accommodating 
70 passengers in two-and-three-berth 
outside cabins with detached baths. 
The fare begins at $178 roundtrip. 
Life aboard is friendly and_ in- 
formal, each passenger having the 
run of the ship. It is an opportunity 
to mix with a cosmopolitan group, 
possibly including a cane grower or 
rancher from Central Queensland, 
a pearler from the far north, or a 
retired Englishman returning from 
the Old Country. Others may prefer 
just to relax and watch the chang- 
ing scene unfold as the Elsanna 
plods her steady ten knots north- 
ward. For all, it is a rare chance to 
sail 50 years back in time to hospi- | 
table, easy-going, backward Queens- 
land without suffering the discom- 
forts of overland travel. 

Brisbane, the home port, a mod- 
ern city of 400,000, is situated just 
south of the tropical belt. It is sur- 
rounded by low rolling farmland 
which affords opportunity for pleas- 
ant excursions. Its koala bear sanc- 
tuary, a short ride up the Brisbane: 
River, is a must. Here you will see: 
many of the animals peculiar to) 
Australia. You can have your pic-- 
ture taken cuddling one of these: 
Aussie teddy bears or, if you prefer, , 
with a python draped around your; 
shoulders. The Botanical Gardens; 
offer a preview of many of the sights: 
ahead. But catch up too, on your] 
night life and shopping. Your next 
city stop will be 1,000 miles forene 
North at Townsville. 

On leaving Brisbane, the Elsannal 
sails for only the first two days in 
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open sea past Sandy Cape and 
through the Bunker and Capricorn 
island groups. By the time the 
sleepy little sugar town of McKay is 
reached, the ship’s passage is well 
sheltered by the Great Barrier Reef. 
At this point the reefs lie 150 miles 
offshore, but later come within an 
hour’s launch ride of the mainland. 

The third day out, short calls are 
made at Hayman, Honeymoon and 
Molls islands in the Whitsunday 
group. No more than three hours 
are spent at each, though the sched- 
ule varies according to cargo com- 
mitments. Thesé popular resort 
islands boast extellent. swimm#g 
and fishing, with trails back into the 
hills commanding” beautiful views 
of the surrounding islands and the 
mainland close by. Accommodations 
consist of individual cabanas with 
a luxury set-up on Hayman, which 
operates a commuting plane from 
the lagoon. Prices run from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a day with meals. 

Townsville, with 35,000, is 
reached the following day, after 
threading through the fabulously 
beautiful Whitsunday Passage with 
its numerous high wooded islands 
reminiscent of Japan’s Inland Sea. 
At Townsville there are opportuni- 
ties for interesting side rips. Mag- 
netic Island, so called for its effect 
on compasses, is close by. Its reef 
fishing is superb and its shark-pro- 
tected coves offer excellent swim- 
ming. Cockatoos and wallaby, a 
pint-sized kangaroo, abound on the 
island. 

Short trips may be made inland 
‘from Townsville to plantations and 
mills where visitors are guided 
through the entire process from 
cane to sugar. The more adven- 
turous can leave the Elsanna here 
and rejoin her two days later at 
Cairns, 200 miles to the north. Lim- 
ousines and buses are available for 
the overland trip across the cane- 
fields and 5,000 feet up through the 
tropical rainforest to the Atherton 
Tableland for an overnight stay at 
one of the colorful inns in the heart 
of the timber country. 

The following day a picturesque 
ride through the mountains and a 
thrilling swoop down the precip- 
itous Gillies Highway still leaves 
half a day to visit Cairns. The limou- 
sines, which cost about $30.00 for 
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the trip, can be shared and offer 
more freedom of movement than 
the bus at $12.00. Overnight lodg- 
ing, with substantial back-country 
meals which are likely to include 
steak and eggs for breakfast; costs 
$4.00. 

In the meantime, the Elsanna has 
made an overnight trip through the 
palm islands, past Hinchinbrook 
and Dunk Island, docking at Cairns 
early in the morning. 

Cairns, aptly named “The Queen 
of the North,” is about half the size 
of Townsville and the northern- 
most community of any size in 
Queensland. Between it and Thurs- 
day Island lie 500 miles of veritable 
wilderness. Set along a palm-fringed 
bay and sheltered by a headland 
from the constant trades, it is a 
quiet little town noted for its hos- 
pitality, tropical shorts, cotton 
frocks and its “high-blocked” houses 
under which residents enjoy a cool 
siesta during the burning noon 
hours. The peaceful surroundings 
encourage a day of loafing, yet the 
reefs call close offshore. 

From Green Island, a low wooded 
cay, you can wander for hours across 
coral shallows, turning up new dis- 
coveries at every step, wade in the 
shallow lagoons or walk out to where 
the breakers smash against ramparts 
of living coral. In deeper water, the 
fairyland of submerged reef can be 
seen through a glass-bottomed boat. 
Fantastic little fish of vivid color- 
ing, many-hued coral of every shape 
and texture, giant clams and their 
lesser brethren with iridescent man- 
tles, seaweed and sponges, patches 
of white sand, as well as larger fish 
flashing by, are only a part of the un- 
believable kaleidoscope of this sub- 
surface wonderland. 

For landlubbers, a little scenic 
train climbs to the Kuranda Falls, 
an hour from Cairns, while around 
the bay lies an Aborigine settle- 


ment where unique native souvenirs | 


in shell, coral and tropical woods 
are sold. 

After Cairns, the Elsanna runs 
close between reefs and lush moun- 
tains for 150 miles to Cooktown, 
where Captain James Cook in 1770 
careened his globe-circling £n- 
deavor for repairs, after she had 
been holed on the reef. You will 
marvel at Cook’s seamanship by sail 


Pearl diving is sole industry of Thursday 
Islanders, who maintain fleet of 80 craft. 


in these dangerous waters. Even to- 
day it takes skilled Torres Straits 
pilots to guide all large ships 
through the maze of reef and shoal 
between Thursday Island and Bris- 
bane. Only recently have govern- 
ment surveys begun to bring the 
charts up to date. 


Cooktown, where the Outback ~ 


meets the sea, is a town with a vivid 
past. Once the center of Queensland 
gold, its population has shrunk 
from 10,000 to about twenty Never- 
Never Land characters who eke a 
living from prospecting. Expensive 
homes and ornate pubs, where the 
traveler can stay for free, are sink- 
ing to the ground. You'll sail from 
Cooktown glad you've seen it but 
just as glad you've left. 

Beyond Cooktown the reefs crowd 
the shore. The Elsanna passes tan- 
talizingly close to scores of unin- 
habited islets threaded along the 
reef, seemingly dragging her keel 
across the submarine gardens. The 
changing hues of the clear water as 
it shoals, the sun-bleached coral 
sand in sharp contrast to the green 
inshore present a wonder of color. 
The mainland to port is always 
vividly etched in detail in the clear 
atmosphere of the trade wind lati- 
tudes, alternately flat, hilly, lush or 
barren. To starboard, the solitude 
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sweeping to the horizon is broken 
only by clouds of sea fowl rising 
from the coral cays as the ship passes 
along the narrow path blazed _ be- 
tween the unexplored land and un- 
charted reefs. Crocodiles may be 
seen sleeping near the water or giant 
green turtles floating on its surface. 
At night the ship seems to be glid- 
ing through a Milky Way of phos- 
phorescence. This is the loveliest and 
kindest frontier in Australia. Its 
lonely beauty remains unchanged 
by the handful of adventurers who 
have dared to stop and explore. 
About 80 miles from Thursday 
Island there is an optional pause at 
the tiny settlement of Portland 
Roads. It is marked only by a small 
jetty and warehouse, yet a few miles 
inland at Iron Range was situated 
a World War II airfield, a top-secret 
~ site during the Coral Sea battle. 
The second day out from Cook- 


town, the sea becomes confused with 
opposing currents, Cape York is 
rounded, and_ then, — slipping 
through a maze of high islands, the 
Elsanna finally comes to the end of 
the line at Thursday Island. 

The community at T. I, as it’s 
called, has one reason for existence: 
pearling. It is the sight of about 
80 pearling luggers at anchor that 
first greets the incoming ship. The 
wharf swarms with a colorful, happy 
crowd of fuzzy-haired ‘Torres Island- 
ers, Chinese, Malayans, Aborigines 
and a few whites. The Elsanna is 
their lifeline, her arrival cause 
enough for a celebration. The island 
will be gay and crowded, yet in a few 
days the pearling fleet will sail and 
the visitors will return to their 
homes on the mainland and the out- 
lying islands. 

Roundtrippers will use the El- 
sanna as their base of operations. 
For those disembarking, there are 
four hotels at about $6.00 a day, all 
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TRAVEL MABRhET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also, India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminster 
Abbey, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "T' 15c¢ (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, FATIMA, LISIEUX, ITALIAN 
SHRINES, Interiors or Roman Basilicas, 
Holy Land, Jerusalem, Nativity Grotto, 
Holy Sepulchre, Canonization Pope Pius 
X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peters. Exte- 
riors; Splendid Interiors. Descriptive 64- 
page, illustrated, combined catclog "TR" 
25c (Deductible from first order). J. 
Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, G83A, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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WHAT do you do with your left foot on 
trips? Try FOOTPORT—it fits where the 
clutch used to be. Makes driving more 
comfortable, and safer. Price $2.98, plus 
tax. Write: FOOTPORT, Box 126, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send for 
free 4-color catalog of thousands of 35 
mm slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 11.) Ernest T. Wolfe, 
pes Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, 
alif. 


EXQUISITE GIFT for the lady smoker. 
Beautiful musical cigarette lighters, 
made in Switzerland. Brass-plated, 
$12.50. Gold-plated, $20. Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. The LUNDSTROM 
wore Riverside Drive, Wellsville, New 
ork. 


REMEMBER your travels better with our 
POST CARDS, packaged $1.00, 54 U. S. 
Capitols, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska & 
United Nations. 20 packs, $13.00. Makes 
reas gift! MAYROSE CO., Linden, 


MEXICO—FINEST 16mm color movies. 
Original to 15c per foot. Bull fights, live 
volcanos, jungle festivals, butterfly nets, 
tortia-making, professionally made. 18 
other countries, Russia, Alaska included. 
NEIL DOUGLAS, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


inclusive. They are modest but 
clean, offering cool rooms and — 
wholesome food without trimmings. 
Stayovers need not be marooned as 
there is a weekly plane service to the 
railhead at Cairns. And the flight 
south over the wilderness of Cape 
York is memorable. 

T. I. is only three miles long and 
one mile wide, easily covered in a 
day. The ride around the island is 
spectacular, from its palm-strewn 
foreshores to the wind-blown hills 
from which the Torres Islands can 
be seen spread out in all directions. 

Like “all peoples living on the 
fringe of civilization, T. I. residents 
are extremely hospitable. The prices 
in the quaint Chinese trading stores 
are ridiculously low. It is fascinating 
to browse amid their comfortable 
disarray. Two restaurants cater to 
native tastes but always feature the 
Aussie standby, steak and eggs. 
Movies are held in an outdoor thea- 
ter if and when a film arrives. Soon 
you will find yourself slowing down 
to the tempo of this casual little 
backwater. 

Picnics to the neighboring islands 
or to the Cape, trips to the reefs and 
the pearling grounds, turtle egg 
hunting, fishing, swimming and 
then lazing can easily be arranged 
for the days ahead. Boats are plenti- 
ful and their hire cheap. The visi- 
tor may be lucky enough to arrive | 
for an island Coroboree to see the | 
wild ceremonies of the ‘Torres 
Islanders who are only 50 years re- | 
moved from cannibalism. Dugong 
and turtle meat is today’s substitute 
for human flesh. 

The Elsanna turns southward 
again in five days. But for the adven- 
turer, T. I. will be his base for | 
thrusts into the primitive regions 
close at hand: New Guinea to the 
north, the palm-smothered islands 
of the outer reefs to the east, the 
wild Cape to the south, and the 
Aborigine lands southwest down 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The travel- 
er heading west can make connec- 
tions via pilot boat with a ship for 
Java or Singapore. 

No matter why you join the) 
Elsanna or where you leave it, this; 
low-cost journey to the rim of the: 
world will whet your appetite for; 
further travel off the beaten 
path. @ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Travelers Aid Fund Chairman John R. McGinley, rt., 
receives check from Sheldon Shane, NTC Secretary. 


Pa 


\ THIS VERY Moment as you sit in fa- 


miliar and secure surroundings, 

perturbed travelers are nervously 
jostling their way across the confusion- 
filled colossus of Grand Central Station 
in the heart of mammoth Manhattan, 
frightened by the immensity that is in- 
differently swallowing their arrival, or 
they are stepping off into the nighttime 
quiet of the train station at little Pocatel- 
lo, Idaho, far from their original destina- 
tion but lacking money to go further, 
worried, weary, scared. Some of them may 
be oldsters bewildered by the bustle of a 
strange city, or youngsters running peev- 
ishly away from home, a middle-aged 
woman sick and distraught, a serviceman’s 
wife near panic at being unable to find 
her husband, an emotionally disturbed 
youth muttering incoherently, a migrant 
worker stranded without funds. And all 
of them need help. 

In more than 100 cities across the vast 
and complex United States, that help 
flashes from a blue and white lamp that 
signals Travelers Aid. You have un- 
doubtedly seen it shining brightly in 
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train, bus and airline terminals, and pos- 
sibly gone to the booth for a hotel sugges- 
tion or other inquiry. 

Whether answering such simple needs 
or handling more complex problems, the 
wide-spread Travelers Aid organization 
depends solely upon contributions to 
maintain its operation. And a new fund- 
raising drive commences September 30, 
lasting until,December 31. 

TRAVEL urges its readers and members 
of the National Travel Club to support 
the campaign. In keeping with this plea, 
the National Travel Club is assisting in 
the drive with a contribution of its own 
for $500. 

By filling out the coupon below—send- 
ing it not to TRAVEL but to Travelers Aid 
as indicated—you can join the campaign 
too. A successful drive for non-sectarian 
Travelers Aid means hospitality and help 
for travelers everywhere, and perhaps, 
next trip, for yourself, too. @ 


Woe 3 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


Hee 


Ree eh 


Mr. John R. McGinley 
Campaign Chairman 


Travelers Aid ee 
204 East 39th Street a 
New York, New York ‘ 

I want to help others too. Here’s my contribu- i 


tion to the Travelers Aid fund-raising campaign. 


Bape ere 


Name 


Address 


Amount ,Enclosedh ic at sei es oe oo : 
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Spectacular picture is not of multiple lightning display but half-hour time exposure of average storm shot through window of warm, dry living r¢ 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


just saw one of the world’s rarest scenes: a motion 

picture of a lightning storm. It was a magnificent 

display of thunder and lightning on the screen. It 
was not just a stock shot, nor a studio miniature, nor 
an animated cartoon of a lightning flash, but the real 
thing. 

Lightning is a rare and difficult subject because it is 
unpredictable. It is not, in Hollywood parlance, a 
cooperative actor. You set up the camera, aim where the 
flash should occur, start the motor, and wait. The film 
runs through at the rate of 36 feet a minute, while you 
wait. In less than three minutes, a 100-foot reel (16 
mm.) is shot. With a larger magazine, 400-foot, you 
can run eleven minutes. During this time, you may be 
lucky enough to catch a lightning flash. If not, you put 
in another reel of film and continue waiting and hop- 
ing. 

Lightning can occur at any point around the hori- 
zon’s 360 degrees. If your lens covers 45 degrees, the 
odds are one out of eight that you will catch the flash. 
A special wide-angle lens will help some. Also, by study- 
ing the center and movement of a lightning storm, you 
can aim the camera with some prescience. 

If your first reel of film has captured a blank, do not 
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throw it away. It can be run through the camera age 
unless there were street lights, electric signs or clo 
in the sky. Clouds usually reflect moonlight. They : 
act as a reflector for illumination from city streets. | 
if your camera was aimed at a perfectly black sky, | 
can use it again. I once exposed a 100-foot reel of | 
six times, running it repeatedly through the cam 
until I finally captured a lightning storm. The sli 
exposure the film received each time was negligi 
especially in view of the great brightness and cont 
of the flashes when they did occur. 

Nevertheless, motion pictures can be costly. A 
photo, in comparison, is simplicity itself. Any film 
camera can be used. Even a simple box camera 
do, if it has a “TT” (time exposure). Try it and 
how easy it is the next time there is a lightning st/ 
in the offing. Load up with one of the fast films, ei 
black-and-white or color. Then, (1) Set the lens ¥ 
open and the shutter on “T”’. (2) Place the camer: 
a tripod, table, window or other firm support. (3) | 
the camera in the direction of the flashes. Light: 
usually occurs between a cloud and the ground or Ww 
if you are near a lake or ocean. (4) Press the shi 
button. This opens the lens. Leave it open until 
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you dont have to be quick as a flash to film lightning 


*more flashes have occurred. Then, (5) press the but- 
m to close the shutter. That is all there is to it. 

The shutter can remain open for hours if need be, 
rovided there’are no lights within view to fog or ex- 
ase the film. You can take each lightning flash on a 
parate film, or you may prefer to leave the shutter 
pen during several flashes. The photo on page 60 
as taken this way—nine separate flashes occurred, 
me of them multiple, over a period of half an hour. 
he camera was indoors and shot through an open 
indow. 

If it is not raining, you can shoot outdoors. An um- 
rella is worth having,-in case you have to shield the 
umera from a suddén shower. Sh@ot a complete roll 
F lightning shots, and. when you take it in for 
rocessing, request djuble normal development time. 
his is for either black-and-white or color, and is ad- 
isable unless your lightning flashes were extra- 
rdinarily close and brilliant. 

While you are filming that roll, take a few single 
ashes. You can put two or three negatives together, 
nd print them as a sandwich, as was described in this 
slumn last month. Or you can use one of the lightning 
egatives to add to a landscape scene. Take the land- 
‘ape negative, and a lightning negative, sandwiching 
1em in a glass negative holder. If it is a daylight land- 
cape, print it dark to look like night. Some experimen- 


tation is necessary for any double printing which we 
do not have space to cover at this time, but you will find 
many attractive possibilities to play with. 

Several readers have asked whether lightning ever 
strikes twice in the same place. If it does, you may be 
able to prove it with pictures. Another frequent ques- 
tion is what exposure to use for these shots. The safest 
bet is to shoot with a wide-open lens. Lenses vary, but 
most exposures err on the under-exposure side. For- 
tunately the exposure is not critical with this type of 
subject and there is no need to worry. 

Watch out, however, for nearby bright areas such 
as street lights, iluminated buildings or auto head- 
lights if these appear in the scene. Trees are useful to 
shield these lights. In fact, a tree framing the scene in 
the foreground may add attractive composition. 

While on the subject of filming city scenes at night, 
we can recommend a newly-revised pamphlet, Pictwres 
Outdoors at Night, available at no cost through Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
It has four pages of black-and-white amateur photo- 
graphs taken between dusk and dawn, illustrating the 
possibilities available with the simplest camera. Street 
scenes, theatre marquees, illuminated buildings, flood- 
lighted statues, neon signs—all furnish beautiful night 
scenes. To these, add a lightning flash or two, and you 
will have some really dramatic compositions. @ 


LET A FRIEND ENJOY NTC TOO! 


Club OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Trave! Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 


join the National Travel Club: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE _— 
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Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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Lines Aft... 


Bus Riding 


Dear Sirs: 


I was pleased to read that some ad- 
vances are being made in bus travel 
(TrAvEL, July, 1957, Editor’s Report: 
Bus and Brine). Recently, I completed 
a six-week bus tour from Chicago to 
Quebec City and return through New 
England. Except for the improvements 
in the Greyhound Scenicruiser, my gen- 
eral impressions were bad: crowded, 
overgrown bus stations; long waiting 
lines for baggage and tickets; unappeal- 
ing lunch rooms; difficulty in securing 
long-distance travel information; poor 
ventilation and often crowded seating 
arrangements on the buses. I must add 
that the new Greyhound bus station in 
Chicago’s Loop is a marked improve- 
ment, and J hope it is a trend. Why can’t 
our American buses take a few lessons 


from European lines which offer host-. 


esses . . . refreshment facilities, radios, 
adequate washrooms and _ interesting 
lunch stops? ... 

Richard J. Brett 
Waukegan, Ill. 
For another step forward, see page 
65.—Ed. 


Ranch Hands 
Dear Sirs: 


Your article Dude Ranch Recreation, 
back in July, 1955, aroused our traveling 
curiosity. When our youngest child 
reached four years of age, we thought 
we were finally able to follow your ad- 
vice. . . . Now that we’re home a week 
and still reminiscing about our two-week 
stay at Paradise Ranch in Lewistown, 
Montana, we can truly say that this 
year’s vacation has been the most en- 
joyable. ... We feel that your magazine 
deserves the initial credit for our two 
weeks of happiness. 


Melva W. Vujan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wheelchair Travel 
Dear Sirs: 


A friend sent me a copy of the July, 
1956, issue of TRAVEL which contained 
an article Traveling in a Wheelchair by 
MardaGene Duncan. . .. For the past ten 
years, a column, Wheelchair Itinerary, 
has appeared in our publication, The 
Paraplegia News. A person in a wheel- 
chair has a few problems to be consid- 
ered in his travels. Are there steps at the 
hotel, motel or restaurant? Is the room 
large enough for the wheelchair? Is the 
outside door, and also the bath door, 
wide enough? We are now in the plan- 
ning stage of publishing a pamphlet for 
wheelchair travelers, with at least 1,500 
listings. The hardest job, of course, will 
be to raise the necessary $2,500 which I 
estimate the project will cost. 


John M. Price 
240 Lee Avenue 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


TRAVEL hopes more fortunate Travel- 
ers will help courageous Traveler Price 
in his project.—Ed. 


Cheese It 
Dear Sirs: 


Have been very interested in every 
issue of your wonderful magazine but 
found one error in the August issue. The 
caption about the “steak cleaver” (Lum- 
bertown, U.S.A.) should say “cheese 
cutter.” They put a large round cheese 
on the turntable and it was regulated 
by a lever near the chopping blade to 
the size of the purchase. Have operated 
them in the old-time stores some 50 
years ago. 

Orlando Thurber 
Richfield, Utah 


Ranger Reader 


Dear Sirs: 


I read the excellent article Guides to 
America by Don Wharton in your 
August issue with the keenest interest, 
and also the briefed article in Reader’s 
Digest. 1 was for ten years Superinten- 
dent in charge of Yellowstone National 
Park and had many rangers under me, 
and later I was the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, the bureau that ad- 
ministers all the national parks and 
monuments. So you see I have had much 
experience with rangers and know a 
good article about them when I see it. . 


Horace Marden Albright 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Salton Wounds 


Dear Sirs: 

As I read California’s State Par 
(TRAVEL, Sept., 1957) , I noticed that y 
say, “Salton Sea State Park is elev 
miles southeast of Braley.” That shou 
be spelled BRAWLEY. 

Ina D. Phillips 
South Laguna, Cal 


Trailer Trolling 


Dear Sirs: 

Could you tell me the address of t 
manufacturer of the craft featured 
September’s Trailer Trolling? 

S Carl James Rak 
Galveston, Tex. 
Neptuna Corp., Glenwood, Calif.—Ed. 


TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. Fox. The deer (stag), the otter at 
the hare. 2. Marseille. 3. In German 
getting your car filled up. 4. Majorca. 
Austria. 6. (b) 7. They are all mounta 
passes. 8. Lincoln Park, Jackson Par 
Washington Park, Garfield Park, Gra 
Park. 9. Albany. 10. (a) France, Ba 
tille Day. (b) Britain, Guy Fawkes D: 
celebrating failure of the Gunpowd 
Plot. (c) Wales, Day of the Patron Sai 
David. (d) U. S. Independence Day. 1 
The Mediterranean Sea. 12. An Orga 
ization to Preserve Ancient Buildin 
and Beauty Spots of Historic Impc 
tance. 13. Manhattan and Brooklyn. 1 
Greenwich Village is a part of New Yo: 
made famous by artists and writers | 
the Twenties. Greenwich, Connectict 
is a swank commuting town. The Broi 
is part of Greater New York, home 

the middle class. Bronxville is anoth 
nice suburb. 15. Paul Revere on t 
River Charles, Boston. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


“oT 


EGIN PRE-FLIGHT CUSTOMS 
U.S. customs officials 
et up shop in Montreal's 


orval airport Sept. 1 to y,. 


naugurate pre-flight cus- 
oms clearance of home- 
ard-bound Amerieans. 
rans—Canada Airlines, 
hich services U.S.=-Mon- 
real route, Says new sys- 
em cuts 15 minutes of 
assenger's airport time 

t NYC, Chicago, Cleveland 
erminals. 


EW LINER NEARS LAUNCHING 
Union-Castle Line's new 
9,000-ton liner, Penden- 
is Castle, will be 
aunched in December, en= 
er England-South Africa 
ervice with accommoda= 
ions for 700 passengers 
n 2 classes. 


UROPE SHOWS AUTOS 

Auto fans bound for fall 
acations in Europe will 
ave their pick of numer- 
us shows. Included are: 
at'l Auto & Motorcycle 
mow, raris, Oct. 35-133 
2nd Int'l Motor Show, 
pndon,. Oct. 16-263; °39th 
at‘) Motor Show, Turin, 
et. 30-Nov. 10; Scottish 
otor Exhib., Glasgow, 

ov. 8-16. 


JROPE-ASIA BRIDGE PLANNED 
One of world's long- 

st suspension bridges 

ill be built across Bos= 
lorus straits (narrow 

>ck connecting Aegean, 
lack Seas) to join Europe 
ith Asia. French.con- 
-Lruction firm has con-= 
racted with Turks for 
ridge 4,396 feet long, 

34 feet high, carrying 4 
mieSi.or traffic, costing 
30,000,000; to be com- 
leted in 4 years. 
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NON-STOP ROME HOPS BEGIN 

Beginning Oct. 27, Pan 
American will inaugurate 
three-per-week non-stop 
NYC-Rome flights in DC- 
7Cs. Long, 4,282-mile 
route will require 13% 
hours flight time. Flights 
will leave U.S. on Sun- 
days, Puesdays, Fridays at 
7:30 p.m. for $888 first- 
class, $648.40 tourist, 
$551.40 excursion. 


BANNER LINE OFFICES OPEN 
American Banner Lines, 
whose still-building At- 
lantic will enter year- 
round transatlantic pas- 
senger service March 29, 
have opened new ticket- 
reservation offices at 52 
Broadway, NYC. All-tourist 
class Ship will charge 
minimum seasonal rate of 
$207.50, with off-season 
minimum of $187.50. 


WEEKLY LISBON STOPOVER SET 
Iberia Airlines now 
makes once-weekly stop- 
overs at Lisbon on NYC- 
Madrid flights. New serv- 
ice non=-stops to Portu- 
guese capital every 
Wednesday while return 
flight stops over Thurs- 
days. Tuesday, Friday, 
Saturday hops continue on 
Straight U.S.-Madrid run. 


UNDERSEA TUNNEL NEARS END 

Japan expects Moji-Shim- 
onoseki 2.5-mile undersea 
tunnel connecting main is- 
land of Honshu with south- 
ern isle, Kyushu, will be 
completed by March, 1958, 
plans big Int'l Trade and 
Industry Fair March 20- 
May 25 to celebrate open- 
ing, will build 48-mile 
toll expressway on Kyushu 
to connect with tube. 


NEW TEE LINK BEGINS 

Another Trans-Europe Ex- 
press train has been added 
to multi-nation luxury 
rail line. New service be-= 
gan recently between Mi- 
lan, Marseille, using two 
self-propelled diesel rail 
cars carrying 90 reserved- 
Seat passengers. 


MEDITERRANEAN SHIP READIED 

Adriatica Line has 10,- 
000-ton Ausonia nearly 
readied for service on 
Italy-Egypt-Lebanon run. 
Air-conditioned craft will 
operate out of Genoa, car- 
ry 605 passengers, has ga-= 
rage space, pool, fin- 
stabilizers. 


NON-CITIZEN TRAVEL EASED 
Travel abroad has been 
made easier for U.S. resi-= 

dent non-citizens by new 
Immigration and Naturaliz= 
ation Service ruling that 
eliminates re-entry permit 
if traveling non-citizens 
stay overseas less than 1 
year. In most cases, only 
document now required for 
return to U.S. is regular 
Alien Registration Card. 


TEXAS HAS TINY TURNPIKE 

Newly opened Dallas-Ft. 
Worth Turnpike is Texas' 
first, ranks as ssecond 
shortest in U.S. Six-lane 
$58.5 million road is 20.5 
miles long, will carry 
about 30,000 vehicles 
daily. 


VENEZUELA ADDS FIVE PLANES 
Linea Aeropostal Venezo- 
lana has laid out $8,000,- 
000 for 5 Super Constella- 
tions, 4 from Northeast 
Airlines, 1 direct from 
Lockheed Aircraft. 
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PORCELAIN RULE SHATTERED 
Centuries-old rule of 
Delft porcelain ware manu= 

facturers against public 
admission to pottery works 
has been broken by De 
Porceleyne Fles Factory, 
Delft, The Netherlands. 
Factory will be open 
through October from 8:45 
Bellies UO 2On Diels SiO sUOLITS 
by porcelain buffs. 


PAA BEGINS POLAR SERVICE 
Trans-polar, 19-hour, 
DC=-7C flights from Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle/Portland to London, 
Paris have been inaugurat- 

ed by Pan American World 
Airways. Making a refuel- 
ing stop at Frobisher Bay, 
Canada, new runs cost 
$1,102.50 first-class, 
$720 tourist, $623 excur- 
Sion to London. Comparable 
rates to Paris are: $1,- 
138.50, $756, $659. 


POLES ENTER ATLANTIC RUN 
Red Poland's 1,3529-pas- 
senger Batory, with recent 
$1,000,000 facelift, has 

entered transatlantic 
service on monthly round- 
trip basis. Vessel was 
transferred from Asian- 
Africa service. 


SAFETY BELTS ENCOURAGED 
U.S. House of Represent-— 
atives Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety hearings 
disclosed wearers of seat 
belts have 2%-1 less auto 
crash injuries than non- 
wearers, 3%-1 less danger- 
ous, fatal injuries. Ford 
Motor Co. research offi- 
cial told representatives 
Seat belts would cut an- 
nual U.S. auto fatalities 
(40,000), Serious injuries 
(E;000, 000). in’ half. 


TURNPIKE TRAFFIC CITED 

New 123-mile Massachu- 
setts turnpike, stretching 
from Boston to N.Y. line, 
was traveled by more than 
1,500,000 motorists who 
paid $1,300,000 in tolls 
during first six weeks. 
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CARIBBEAN DRAWS AMERICANS 
U.S. Commerce Dept. sur- 
vey says 50% of American 
tourists traveling abroad 
went to Caribbean coun- 
tries last year, spent 
$117 million ($22 per per- 
son per day). Figures ex- 
clude Bermuda, Virgin Is- 
lands, Mexico, Puerto 
Ra COs 


NIAGARA FALLS FETE SET 

Goat Island, between 
American, Horseshoe Falls 
at“ Niagara-Falls; Ne Ya; 
will be site of 2nd Annual 
Maid-of-the-Mist Festival 
Oct. 5-13 with daily en- 
tertainment, parades, cos-— 
tume balls, athletic con- 
tests. 


PA. PUBLISHES PAMPHLETS 
Vacationers bound for 
Pennsylvania can get free 
package of booklets list- 

ing state parks, fairs, 
Summer theatres, other at- 
tractions by writing Dept. 
of Commerce, Harrisburg l, 
Paw 


BRIDGE HANDS EYE NEW DECK 

NY Port Authority has 
retained expert engineer 
O. H. Ammann to design 
second deck for trans—Hud-= 
son George Washington 
Bridge. Ammann designed 
bridge more than 25 years 
ago with allowances com- 
puted for later addition 
of second deck which will 
cost $182,000,000, carry 6 
lanes of traffic. 


TICKET PRINTER CUTS QUEU. 

Automatic ticket print 
ing machines recently in 
stalled by New York Cen- 
tral in many cities 
eliminate all handwritin; 
of- tickets by clerks, 
compute fares, produce 
complete ticket in 30 
seconds. 


NEA NON=-STOPS TO TAMPA 
Only non-stop coach 
service from NYC to Tamp: 
Fla., was begun recently 

by Northeast Airlines. 
Flying DC-6Bs, one-a-day 
hops leave NYC at 11:30 
a.m. EDT, arrive Tampa a 
2315 p.m. EST(for iiigs 
time of 3 hours 45 
minutes. ) 


T.R. PARK WORK SLATED 

Preparations for next 
year's centennial celebr: 
tion of Rough Rider Tedd: 
Roosevelt's birthday in-: 
clude 6 miles of new roas 
way in North Dakota Na- 
tional Park named after 
former President. Road 
will connect park head-— 
quarters with U.S. Highw. 
10 in Medora, N.D. 


LIGHTHOUSE MADE STATE PA) 

New Jersey has made 7- 
acre beach site surroun 
ing old Barnegat Light- 
house a state park. Out- 
dated light has not been 
used for more than 25 
years, formerly guarded 
Atlantic Ocean inlet to 
Barnegat Bay. 


HISTORIC SHIP SEEKS BERTH, FUNDS FOR NEEDED REPAIRS 
Frigate Constellation, 160-year-old sister ship of 


restored Constitution, 


is subject of Senate bill see 


ing Suitable berth for renowned vessel at Fort McHen 
National Monument and Historic Shrine in Maryland. 

Constellation was donated by Act of Congress in 1954 
to Constellation Commission of Maryland which, actin 
jointly with City of Baltimore, is trying to fund- 

raise $4,000,000 needed for extensive repairs prior t 
berthing. Craft is oldest U.S. Navy vessel, was built 
to fight Barbary pirates, defeated French Ships in | 
1799 naval war with France, served as Admiral Ernest 
King's flagship while he directed Atlantic Fleet dur= 


ing World War II. 
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OAD REACHES RECORD LENGTH 
New York State Thruway 
1aS taken world's-longest-= 

,oll-highway title from 
-Pennsy Turnpike by com- 
pletion of 40-mile strip 
nding at Pa. border. 
fhruway now stretches 474 
files, will be completed 
yy year's end with addi- 
ion of final 29-mile 
strip. When Pa., Ohio com- 
ylete proposed mew roads, 


J.S. drivers wiTl have un-’ 


interrupted expressway 
‘rom Chicago. to Boston by 
vay of Mass. Turfhpike. 


[NDIAN FILMS ROLLING ALONG 

Not to be outdone by 
3ritain's TV trains (see 
[Travel Digest, August) 
India has installed movie 
theatre car on fast Cal- 
sutta—-Delhi express, shows 
4 films during run. 


uINE URGES MAIL ORDERS 
Northeast Airlines are 
oromoting reservations-by= 
nail to relieve telephone 
space-order congestion. 
->resent system is for pas-= 
senger to inclose check 
Ir money order with reser= 
vation request, future 
fOpestse tor C.0.D7system 
that would let passenger 
oay mailman for his 
eLeket. 


-OTOMAC DAMS OPPOSED 

Army Engineer Corps 
recently held hearings on 
Iroposed Potomac River 
jams to meet growing water 
1eeds of Washington, D.C. 
area. Biggest objections 
same from Park Service, 
vhich claimed reservoirs 
‘below Harper Ferry" would 
irown many sites of his- 
toric importance. 


3WIA DOUBLES RUNS 

British West Indian Air-= 
ways is doubling its prop- 
jet Viscount fleet of 4 
jlanes during Oct., Nov., 
in preparation for annual 
rinter migration of U.S. 
,ourists to Caribbean 
sountries. 
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D.C.-BERMUDA CRUISES SAIL 
Eastern Shipping Corp.'s 
Yarmouth Castle will sail 
Oct. 5, 12 from Washing- 
ton, D.C. to Bermuda for 
7 days with minimum rate 
of $125. On Oct. 19, ves- 
sel will make 9-day, $150 
cruise to Havana, Nassau. 


JAL TO ADD MORE FLIGHTS 

Japan Air Lines has pur- 
chased 4 DC-7Cs for Janu- 
ary delivery, will add 
them to current fleet of 
DC-6B craft, increase 
their trans-Pacific 
flaghts from 5 ton7 per 
week. Over-ocean route 
covers San Francisco, Hon= 
olulu, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok. 


JAMESTOWN FLIGHTS RESUMED 

Alleghany Airlines re- 
cently resumed scheduled 
air service to Jamestown 
from Chautauqua, N.Y., 
after 4 month lay-off 
while runways were extend-= 
ed, resurfaced. 


BUSY BOAT CELEBRATES SAIL 

Liner Lurline, flagship 
of Matson Navigation Com- 
pany's fleet, sailed re- 
cently from San Francisco 
with capacity load of 700 
passengers Honolulu-bound 
on 25-year-old vessel's 
250th post-war sailing to 
Hawaii. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS SEEN 
Travelers to Israel can 
now inspect fabled Dead 
Sea Scrolls at Shrine of 
the Book, located in Jeru- 
salem's University City. 
Seven Scrolls are on view 
every day from 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. with guides in at- 
tendance, free admission. 


BEA SPEEDS ISRAEL FLIGHTS 

Viscount through service 
between London, Israel via 
Milan, Athens will begin 
this month under British 
European Airways flag. New 
hops will take 10 hours, 
trimming 2 hours from cur- 
rent time. 


EXPRESS BUS ROUTE BEGINS 


. A 
Luxury service recently 
inaugurated on Trailway's 
express buses between 
Washington, D.C., Norfolk, 
Va., includes hostess 
service, free refresh- 
ments, taped music, fully- 
equipped washroom. 


HELICOPTER LINE EXPANDS 


New, 12-passenger S-58 
copters recently added to 
New York Airways fleet in- 
crease line's daily capac- 
TV. Proms /Ds 05, /Oms Calbia 
Whirlybirds make 32 
flights daily between W. 
30th St. Heliport, Idle- 
wild, LaGuardia, Newark 
airfields. 


DORIA REPLACEMENT BUILDING 


Italian Line has begun 
construction of 31,500-ton 
Leonardo Da Vinci, to re-= 
place ill-fated Andrea 
Doria on transatlantic 


run. Craft-will carry: 
1,250 passengers. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN NOVEMBER 
1=<2. State College Homecoming.........-Corvallis, Ore. 
1-2. Saints Day Grave Illuminations....All West Indies 
123.; Halloween’ Faire iidccs ooo heels see CAPeOs0s FOr vues 
2. Hunt Club Blessing of Hounds.........Lexington, Ky. 
2. Red Flannel Daye. devecccceeces COdar Springs, Mich. 
225-+ Sailing Club Regatta. « <.s.c%\ss sceic,.e sHONCeT CON recs 
3. Independence Day Celebration........Cuenca, Ecuador 
3. Independence Day Celebration......Panama Canal Zone 
3. Culture Day CeremonieS...ccsecccccceeeeeeeAll Japan 
S$, Weizmann Day Anniveic ss 006s vec ene es hONOVOLN,:. PeragL 
3. RAC Veterans Car Run.......-eLondon, Brighton, Eng. 
5=5. Ste WilLibrordus: Pain ...c«ecsweceseloalaue Germany, 
3-6. St. Katharine's Market Festival...Oppenheim, Ger. 
4-8. Standardbred Horse Sale.....-eeeeeeHarrisburg, Pa. 
5.-Guy- Fawkes, Day: Celeb. ..cstccsvesvvewvsssshil Poelana 
Ha Melbourne Cup Racé..sececes oct ce ee ne MOLDOUING. Alig. 
6. Anniv. Death of Gustavus Adolphus........All Sweden 
7=9. Farm, Buredu Convention. o.s.-seecis oes se HUSCIE,) OF. 
7-10. Chrysanthemum Show....e.e.eeeee--e-Glendale, Calif. 
7-18. Hotel Equipment Exhibition.........Paris, France 
8-9. Willamette Univ. Homecoming........-..-calem, Ore. 
8-11. 49'ers Encampment.......----Death Valley, Calif. 
8-16. Scottish Motor Exhib.........--Glasgow, Scotland 
Ges Lord: MAy.0r'ScShO Wes os cic eo eee eee s UONGON «7 BNe Land 
9-10. Finnish Auto Club Rally........Helsinki, Finland 
LOD NOSULVOA Sice «0 00.3 eo oret bbe ase Selec p peer OLOSIT pO wre 
TO=<12°St. Martin's Pair. vesc ccc cic cress GOlLeoga, horviger 
LO=20-SUc (Martin's-Rairiccsecesws os ehONaIdely FOnrvurads: 
11. Independence Day Celeb........-Cartagena, Colombia 
11. San Martin Festival........Texmelucan Puebla, Mex. 
t=O Ania las cies ecco eee cle cere s oe LOD LIMA hORvuroE: 
Lo=2/-<. BULLGIing EXWLDLtd ON «6 oe ee « «6 cleo see HONGO ss Bets 
14. Prince Charles Birthday Celeb......Antigua, B.W.I. 
14. Hunters Welcome... .sccccccsviecveccvese -Gaylord,-Mich. 
14-20. Industrial Arts Exhib.........Helsinki, Finland 
tO. onichi=-Go=San. Festical. .ss...20% stews cease ehh wapan 
io=25. Winter Agric. "Pair... ....<lLOronto.s.0nt... Canada 
15-30. 6th Annual Buck Derby.........Whittemore, Mich. 
15-Dec. 6. St. Nicholas Celeb.........-All Netherlands 
16. British Artists Winter, Exhib.......London,—England 
EO ier HK S RO MOO% sus erete. ee ei0lo s.tcs'eisie eV COV Cm Gelladtee 


17-18. Kermis.......+..-.-Niederemmel-on-Mosel, Germany 


17-19. "Trois Glorieuses" Wine Celeb..French Wine Areas 
18. Open Johnson Home Restoration....Greenville, Tenn. 
TOs NACLONAL’ FOUG s s's.c.00s ss 0 e'es.s oe eceMonte- Carrio. Monaco 
2s. Virgin or Bl-Quinche Nestivad.. «sw << oe Ald. Helad or 
21. Founders Day Celeb...........New Granada, Colombia 
21. Feast of Madonna Della Salute........Venice, Italy 
eo Oregon Univ... Homecoming .<..s 6. cee geue «HUPONe. One. 
e4=ueMothier Goose’ Parade... s..ceiseces ce bl Cajon Cabit. 
2revaarapaca Battle  FLieStas ccs 6 ee one eAll SCUadOre For 
Zoso. Carolinas) Carrousel... <'es ses ie seis ChODLOULeemics 
26. Filgrim Progress Marches...ce.ccceeerlymouthn, Mass. 
26-50. Major Livestock Fair. 2.00 cs ss 0000 LGOn,opain 
29-30. Izaak Walton League Conven.........Eugene, Ore. 
29-Dec. 4. Western Livestock Show..Los Angeles, Calif. 
50. St. Andrew's Ball..............Copenhagen, Denmark 
50. Nativity Parade. s.. vceveecs sees e weteeMorced. Cama: 
Oe POSTIVAL. . ssc cee vcs eccevecssvcee's cLOXCOCGO,. Mexaco 
SO. Amas' Pageant of Lights... se. sCUlLVOr City, Calite 
WO was Open: HOUSO ss ties vc se cieevc aes es BOULGOT TO DION 
SO=Dec. 7. GLASS SHOWe se cic ccccsccn sce es WOStON. We Van 
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FISH SIGNS GUIDE ANGLERS 

Lac la Ronge, northern 
Saskatchewan favorite of 
U.S. anglers, has gone to 
new lengths in assuring 
good catches. Province's 
Department of Natural Re- 
sources has mounted mark- 
ers on outcropping rocks 
that guide fishermen to 
best hot spots. 


x 


ROME BANS SHORT SHORTS 

Roman police are target- 
ing in on tourists who 
shed normal wear for 
ultra-short shorts 
during heat spells. Stiff 
fines are being meted out 
to both men, women who ex= 
pose too much leg. 


SENATE DROPS BILLBOARD BAN 

Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee has pigeonholed 
proffered bill limiting 
billboard advertising on 
U.S.'S new 40,000-mile 
Federal highway network. 
Bill would have offered 
"incentive" bonuses to 
States adopting billboard 
control programs. 


CHOICE CHOO-CHOOS CHOSEN 
New Haven Railroad has 
purchased 30 new locomo= 
tives offering unique 
choice of power from Gen= 
eral Motors, will receive 
50 more next year. En-= 
gines, called "univer-= 
sals," can run on third= 
rail electric power or 
diesel-electric juice gen. 
erated by locomotive it-— 
self. Units will be used 
on heavy commuter runs 
plus NYC-Boston route. 


SAFARI CLIMBS KILIMANJARO) 
Safari to East Africa 
through Tanganyika, Kenya 

Uganda, led by Travel 
writer Camille Miropoix, 
leaves NX¥C Oct. 18, re-= 
turns Nov. 10, both ways 
via Sabena, will culminat 
at hotel on slopes of Kil 
imanjaro. Outing costs 
$1,600 all-inclusive, ad 
Sightseeing in Europe. 
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